ERE 
ATE 


pride of Sack- 
villq Street. 
‘ apprenticed to a pastry- 
cook. 
N ‘To serve three years or so, 
Wich bashful smile and 
. downcast look, 
PF Her. prety little head she 
ook - 
who work forsook, 
y stall partook 


ZS 


vad si r 


& 
yy 


ST 


**. 


(And though she nerer once ass! 
A cause why she should do so, mind!) 
5 yet persistently declined 
aA entertain a — 3 

dashing. mashing beau). . 
Im not the least that way inclined,” 
She'd say with scorn, No, no!” 
A quick, derisive “ No,” dear boys, 
A decisive “ No!” 
Of all the lads upon the sea, 

mart 


A wicked scamp, a roving rip, 
With fearless heart and manly, 


And cup, we know, a tiny eli 
Doth oft occur, the shattered 8 
Resembling broken scraps of hearts 
And shafts from Cupids bow 

(That naughty cherub’s bow 1). 

So bound Fu id's sacred tie 
(You will, I trust, the pun espy!), 
With breaking heart and bitter cry, 
With stifled sob, and pleading si 
Fair Rosalind she wept good-bye. 
And Timothy with hat awry, ~ 


ip, 
She loved him all. Though a the lip 


‘And throat uncommon parched and dry, 


Looked plaintively toward the sky 

(Except to rhyme, I here 

A single soul to tell me wh 

And made this soothing «w 

However ou e 

Those Axe ard . Por 
nr 


2 


oa 


Sweet Providence will never ‘fail f k 

Stern British 42 which scor. s to quail ir 

Before an equinoctial gale. 1 
4 
— 


ae 


Tl say, with scorn, ‘No, no!’ 
A firm decisive ‘No, dear girls: 
A quick, derisive‘ No! 


Tim hadn't been a wee': at sea. 


When down he had to go,. — : / 


For rank and flagrant mutiny, 
In prison chains below, . 
For chronic insobriety 

To dark, damp cells confined, 

Unused to prison diet, he 


8 the sweet society, 

infinite variety. 

The tea Toone " 
unex: e 

He found in Rosalind >” 


But strange are facts. Oft Chuck:.}:00, 
The ship went down with half its cre, 
In Neptune's arms entwi 


So hero Tim, but fresh from jail, 
—— by to egy er seg nail, 
ung on (though fainting, sore and frail) 
To broken raft with base sail, 
With dauntless pluck which nought could pale, 
With pao and water bail. 
With small pints of bottled ale, 


And two seg biscuits somewhat stale ; 

But he survived to tell the tale, 

To all who seemed inclined— 

How picked * a passing Mail, 
consigned 


He was to Cor 


Us 


Aseaqr] ysnug oy. = al 


4 
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_PRARSON'S WEE 


you comes down ‘wudsome, that ‘ere dawg’s found. Yi 8 
t MIIIL. you can’t do nothin’, leastways it’s no use you're St 
nen P'lice n this job, een you won't ever sco the 4, 
“* Do you mean to threaten me? ’ I asked. 
0 ua. — Seat ‘ove dawg, or don't yer? Phat’s ths 
him: in and I | point, and that's all outer me. I chan d answe. 
Bos Rip worth at — Gatien’ 
of course, he dint | + But this is blackmail, my nian.’ 
bay him ever again the | ei or white male, or either, it don"t consarn 
ee. Do you want that ere dawg back 7 
i “ I began to see that there was only one way out of it, 0 
. — 17% suppose Tam willing the dog back in the j 
at 3 ae am to e 
know, and you ought to hear 1 what are your = a 
one of the cleverest bits of . An T Bach yo’ same vend en ko! Wal, } 2: 
heard of.” 8 sir, me and a pal o’ mime has bin a talkin’ it over, 6 A 
2 the story then, Majer,” said I, you conse down with forty pound and ewear as you'll hold | (ti 
1 yer tongue and not split on we, thedawg’s yourm. There, fra 
before the fire sound asleep, had | that’s the long and ahort on it. 
on the line. “Well, I thought it over, and at length eame to the con- 
ve Major, “is well known the | chusion chat my only course was to submit to his terms if I 
10. i. As I told you, I have shown wanted to recover the dog T saw it was no use sending for I insta. 
him x * again on account of his extreme the police, because, of course, he had not brought the as is 
rarity, for élieve there are half of the same | animal with him. So I asked him what he wanted mo to signal | 
in Europ. He has attracted considerable attention, | do. He replied time I must go with him, promising first h 
and, I may say, provoked a certain amount of jealousy | that 1 say nothing about it te any one, and take the a-comin 
among fellow of the canine tribe. ; money with me. Then the dag would be handed over to | slowed 
“A pied ere gid pron gg camel, mages. me. After thinking it over again for a fow. minutes, 1 for the 
show at Birmingham, and took him agveed to meet him at Willesden Junetion that night, for | would: 
Shortly after the opening I was accosted by a dog fancier he would not hear of my going in the daytime. 60 we | 
named Pinkham, whom I knew, just as I was standing | «wal, gur wor, bs as ———— ie i the door. 
near my dog. : Promise. or yor don’t get that ‘eve dawg. Faint no} “‘ Asta 
eee Cant induce you to strike a Use your ngin’ any ono with ye to-night, fur if ye do, ye the ö 
. 8 won't see mo. only 
Ne 1 thiek ne Ie had asked me this several times “I took the of patting « pistol in say pocket, ay, wow 
lore. when I went t. was the station at train u. 
„Going to keep him here all three days? W „ and me. ‘man in the 
„„ Yes’ 8 l “* Alona, aint ye? Ae Sis tee 
„If voa don’t want to take him back to London directly, “* Yes” and take out t 
n ort -P. Got the cash?*® — amet 
. 1 2 Tes.“ started 
| Ae. thanks. Tre got to show him again on Friday, 90 | «+ Come on then, sir, we've n walk before us’ ‘shout that ‘e 
el be sent to m | “He led me on for some until we turned out of | Guess they th 
aua Thursday this show closes. suburban streets, crossed the railway and canal, and found gene eolour-bi 
my r F 3 
po a comfortably basket, rows dirty-looking houses, an blackness of t guard 
EEnIE Satuet ng toon Dim, cad Ghote bed et pa country all round. 8 4 “*Oh, we was 
een removed. 4 What part’s this?’ I asked. leer, ‘a tap on tl 
„Axe, that’s what he travels in under of the They calls it Lower Place. Ere we are. Orl t, 4 Somnsthing: handy 
nard when I’m not with him. Well, good-day, Pinkham.’ Sam,’ he shouted as a door opened a little way and anot „ But how abc 
n sir. If ever do want to with him, | man appesred. ‘I’ve brought im right enough. Step as Tm comi 
% ‘orget I’d like to a bargain over him—excuse me, | inside, air. ‘im, finds ‘im i 
see ypu again here, 1 entered the dingy room and sat down. The other] “‘* Well, chat. 
‘Tm back to town to-day,’ I , wonder- | villain wa3 about as evil ook og aa my gue. “< “We've t 
+ momen’ what made him #0 inquisitive, ‘and I naehe an a far yer dawg, Jie r , he. ‘’Ere ’e is as eo says I. 
me down again. ively as a none the worse far is little adventure.| “‘“ 2 
tell have e great friend livin Birmin » | Sorry ter give yer so much trouble, mister, but bizness is says, as inueroent- k. 
1 no ul pacuinet te mptok Yobomb there eee: bianess. 2 ; Je me,“ I Safe, 
i „Now, look here,’ I en'd, you've played a dirty trick on a yo 8 Gong outjo’t 
me, but I'll stick to my promise and not betra, you. Only, n't yer give me we 5 
before I pay you that money I want to know 5 1 
my dog and how you knew about it ?’ What!“ e 


ered my groom to meet it and to : 
about a quarter to nine I received a „Shall I tell im, Sam?’ 
ira we ‘well. T won't do no arm, now.’ 


‘is servant ad ‘ 
: Dog safely a’ Me “*‘ Wall, gav'nor,’ turning to me,‘the reason why we took | “‘And why woufin't he %, 
from and that "ere dog wan because we was put up to it, and the man | _“‘Durino, gu a 85 
e as pat us up to it was a feller named Pinkham.’ willin’ ter lose ‘is 7 
“¢Pinkham!’ Lerclaimed; a dog breeder? the papers (o hy 


] ? What do you mean, James?’ 
“Ge wasn’t in the van!’ 


as 
. somehow, 80 I come fin?’ 
ig and short of the matter.’ 
ink, but I knowed e was arter some-| I paid the two scoundrel, ai. 
thing, and presently ’e said: Look ere, Joe, do you want 
to earn fifty pound?” ‘ 
Wal“ I says, “it ud take some earnin’, wouldn't it, 
e « ie N Gk And dia find out wt 
aan 0 aa ou' re would take some earn An you ever wh. 
F robbery, and then woulda’t have th 


“Yes, and that’g-worth 
secret 


„looked at im hard and grinned. N immediately before 1 
„I reckon if I wos lucky enough to find that ere daw “On the Thursday „ 
T should want te» pound down now just to remind mo of upon which the dog was stolen, this 


"vas at bronktast the next day this man called | 2 He one his pures them” or E 
-vas at. man “*He opened his purse, out two fi’- notes, and 80, a 
ay orders, was shown into room. He | handed em over. aes Sn" | trouble any fusther about the 2 
tobacoo, I think ven Ii that Davis,“ ’e says. mind. course, ' 
a sort of mi between that of a ae" Lol yo Mil (him to anyone else, ———— 
eae He held his hat in his hands, ¢ gid with Sam ore, and at last wo hits J forfeit the ten Fi 
1 demoed = 2 0 A* 13 t do to try * steal the 9 15 a 
3 wi We Oy 0: 
= dawg, aint yo?’ if woh r ee 
8 »journc wt about „e got the 
8 ‘a "a wae? used 1 oe ak the 


te - 


and the man not charged. 


IF ENGLAND WERE INVADE: 


. eee 
vicious elephan WO were appoin' 


War Oun Raitway Companies Coutp Do. 


w would depend on the action of 


companies. 

Probably few people know, as it is seldom talkec 
about, how well organised our railway systems are with 
a view to ing such an emergency 


Not only could the Government claim the whole 


i 0 condition. services of the fixed and rolling stock of vario 
that at lost one-third ofthe bx ether Physician eavod his colleague's life with | companies, but they could Deen 
8 There 5 of he ind aes 3 poison to kill two of nearly all the general gers and engineers of the 


large trunk lines, whose names, if one chooses to look, 
may be found inthe Army Listus officers in Her Majesty's 


junior service. 
Ever since 1865 England has an “ Engi 
thoaah 


CCC 
sed since t t su ly toppled over 
and expired quietly. s 


Some Ingenious Figuring. 


servants who 
or recom- 


sia 


5 
AL 


b 


been Aurin 
“The way it is worked 1 


‘woman is connected with some 


F 


* 


and if 


Fie. 3, 


alphabet, each letter being introduced once only, and as 
nearly as possible in th» proper order. 

No. 2 might be mistaken for a man of figures, if he 
were not, in reality, a celebrated 997 and dissipated 
French Marshal of the early part of the present century, 
of whom it has been said that be relied moro than he 
should upon the force of numbers. 

No. 3 is a design for a figure-head, and contains all 
the numerals in order from 1 to 10. 


f 1 = 
“On the other hand, if the place & p 
does her utmost to please and display den iy ise honesty, 
until she has amp ee all she wants to hen 

she leaves “to be ed.“ or 

much to her mistréss’s regret. In due time, the place is 
duden into, and alt her information is tested wich more 

or less satisfactory and safe results. 

Then again, many dishonest servants get into situa- 
tions to work their own e; but as thut is much more 
risky the cases of this kind are fewer than the others. 
But they are not by any means uncommon. More 
dismi butlers and footmen have broken into houses 
where they were employed than you would think. i 

“TI will tell you a story that has never been in print 
before, as it was hushed up at the lady’s request, which 
was not unreasonable; but it is, nevertheless, an abso- 
lute fact. It is, without exception, one of the most 
extraordinary cases of the kind I know. 

„A well-known and ta ag Sep living in a fashion- 
able quarter—to be frank, Belgravia—had reuson to 
apply to us respecting some plate she had had stolen. 
These things been going most mystcriously for 
some time when she. applied, which she did at the 
unanimous request of her servunts, who felt the matter 
very keenly. ell, we sent an experienced man round 
to inquire into the matter. He listened to the whole 
story and then had the servants. One by one, he 
questioned them, but they seemed to know nothing 
whatever of the matter; and he was convinced by 
their replies, as he told me, that they were not im- 
3 When he had done, he turned to the lady 
and said: 5 

„And these are all the servants here?’ 

“+ Yes,’ she replied, all except my own maid.’ 


et Se — 
Guide to Gardening—December. 


Tun back garden being plainly visible from the 
‘drawing-room window (assuming the drawing-room 
window is tolerably clean), and December being a month 
in which your friends call upon you to discuss the 
coming Christmas and its attendant custom of gift- 
making, you would do well at this time to turn your 
attention to a little quiet gardening. 

The coal-scoop you flung at the cats one night last 
week, is still sticking in the middle bed. You might 
remove this now, and bury bulbs there in its place. 
Bulbs have been known to come to something with 
m 


arm Posai 
whew within forty-eight — The ‘ train 


Now, under ordinary circumstances, the transport orf 
so large a body of men within so short a space of time 
would be a big undertaking; but in this case the task 
was a much harder for horses had to be conveyed 
as well as men, and all to be fed en route. 


attention. 
Using the coal scoop as a trowel (there have been less 
wieldy substitutes than that), ze should train the 
edges of the turf, so that, viewed from the drawing-room 
window, they look to be in a fairly straight line. You 
had a regular spade for this job once, but you lent it to 
one of the servants—you forget which—and she put it 
somewhere—you forget where. You may come across 
it one of these days, when you are searching for the 


rake. . 
The clothes-line, which has been playing at telegreph 


the trains themselves had to be concentrated at various 
ints before the work of transport and the 
the 


bour Department of the corps had a un 
in erecting temporary platforms and 3 for 
I 


*, Ah, I must see her, responded our man. Will | Wires since June, is now thoroughly rotten, and may By employing 515 trains whose avera was 
you call her 75 > a Pint taken down. The peg-basket also might make way for | 9 — ti afte miles an hour, exclusive of stoppages, 
Im afraid she is away at present, said the lady, something more picturesq’ 


ue. 
but you can consider the case without her, for I will | The clothes-line may be removed by planting one foot 
5 — fon her absolute honesty. She has only been with Jon the only erp, mee of the whole plantation, and. 


th ths, it’s true, but she has proved herself a | Untying the knot a nail with a sharp_penknife. It] But although this clever piece transport was worked 
oat lende maid,’ oe is as well to ee the removal of the peg-basket | out only on paper, every detail was printed, and could 
But our man was obdurate, and the lady rang the | and other rubbish until the evening, when your neigh- | be checked i 


bell, and asked if the lady’s maid had returned, and on | bours shutters are drawn. 
being told that she had, ordered her to come up. No 
eooner had the maid appeared our man gave a 
start and put bis back against the door. 
Is this your maid, madam P’ he 
“* Certainly,’ she replied. : 
„This is not a woman at all. This iq a man—a man 
well known to us, too.’ 
„And such was the case. The maid 
attending her mistress every day for A 
in reality a young man who already b@en in prison 
once. Tho lady was so shocked at the i t— 
and well she might be—that she went off into a dead 


by a comparison with the ordi workings 

of the companies. Tek Geer ein aie most familiar 
with railway work and the manner in which the vast 
holiday tralfic is coped with, with comparatively litle 
delay, will be willing to assume that the paper test 
was a fairly reliable one. Probably, too. the was 
a very much more severe one than will ever.be needed to 
be put into practice. g 

e printed record of this big undertaking, together 
with other schem and arrangements for railway 
working in time sf invasion, lie pigeon-holed in Gres t 
George Street, or instant consultation when. ir- 
stances demand i. * 

These facts will * be new ¢- 


Ansurance Coupon. 


The signing of this the purchaser will be 
LI NN or. legal ree 
resentative to the benefits of the ag * 


or 
ing Insurance, provid: d the conditions of the iasur- 
Cycling 5 a 17 


Available from 5 p.m., Wed: , Dec. 22nd, 1897, until midnight, 
faint, and was seriously ill for some weeks after. You * 2 — 1 — Fer futh „rtieulars cs + consi : 
i page 396. 4 ya our rai} 


will readily understand why the case was hushed up, 


a 


Are your ehildren any good - am- 85 : 


1 N — : 


5 * — 
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ITHER THESE HOLIDAYS!”| Ye Foolish Old ad and ye Wise | “OUR DANCE, ! BELIEVE iſ 


Young Troubadour. 
PROFLE WHO Love To SPEND A MISERABLE * — | 
mme 


78 
55 
Yr 


a *  Cunisraas. 
‘mat people who are ont of em ‘oyment, dyspeptics, 
vellers arriving in London with no friends to veil, 
1s and cab drivers, railway o‘icials, and all those 
aose avocations take them from home on Christmas 
should regard the great festival, if not with aversion, 


: ral. 
Why there should be so many who try to make them- 
s us miserable as possible on that day is not as 


zontie King sat in hi i les utte hia | „ES, said the mana: r of a large ball prog: a: 

Ye zh ue King sat in his halle, his nobles atte his print — 155 tal a d 
i ) Ne hi tis; in hun of styles, very r we re 

But rare in sooth, to say the truth, for a lo hia haughtis f aupie book of new PR rie 8 0 I. r dall 

| programmes, menu and Pavitation cards, a copy of 

= = sent to all — nap? peg ; — 

What once he much admired. ad average num new is a fhous 

i devi king heron and the drawin are either done by our staff, or 

And ore oe Bertram Bevis spake of hawking heron 8 oe 3 1 ie — in 

Ye King with glance did make him quake, 1 i duri ‘he 
Saith he: You make me tired!” should have 3 -public fancy mring 

Then up and stood his seneschal and craved his liege’s | previous year, we rep nee it-in the next year's design. 


pride. ae 
He would not to ye green woode goc, nor hunt ng o: ye 
hart or doe, : 


— 


6 


The reasons, moreover, they assign for their dis ibe 
neem ludicrously insufficient. I have heard of a large 


“In exceptional instances I have known ball pro- 


grace ; 
2 „ 0 1 d' i 2 
He snitli: “ There stands without ye halle, e ring Fee satin wilk, celluloid, an a 


minstrels at your 


ther delicate materials, but such an order would be 
of a stamped receipt, will yet execute ary And strangers to ye place. : jena 2 a rare novelty 
repairs that may be desired, providing it can be shown A harper one, u man of eld, a bard such as in Scot bn N N. * th colour- 
that what is —— known a: a Christmas dinner dwelled 2 E 0 e 


In other times gone by. 
He wakes his wild harp’s martial strains with sturdy, 
strong and bold refrains 
Which make men fight and dic 
Ye other's but a troubadour, such as without ye postern 


em 


That a landlord should offer to repaper his tenant's that have not.their own particular programme. Here, 


house E he relinqu'sed his Christmas dinner 
seems little less than astonishing. The surprise will 


; Ab no gulf, 
not in the least d be lessenod when it is explained ing clubs, another for og Apes while gulf, e 


3 A football, and so forth, have t ir respective gramines. 
that some four years ago the house in which he resided 5 * a N . 
tered 1 ing hi At midnight serenades. The design of esch ‘is peculiar to the club o soc.ety, 
. oe — E on 33 during his] And 0 7 e utte him shcot, yet still ye maun · 9 a — printing and colouring 48 plain or 
1 : : f riug galoot as . . eee : 
42 bane fase 1 ee Will yowl Facade to his lute, * This programme fur musical societies 18 considered 


To please ye love-sicke maides.” to be ty and attractive, the blending of the colours 
. ana : 8383 irrespective of the purity of the 
“We'll sce him later,” said ye King; but first we'll 

have ye harper sing. 

hese lutists give me pains; 

But wandering minstrels Lowed by age are taught by 

time to be more sage, 

And come in when it rains.” ; 

Ye harper’s treated in ye halle, across ye s‘rings his 
fingers fulle, 5 


were popu 
with small appetites should dislike Christmas Day. 
Thirty years ago to over-cut and over-drink oneself on 
this occasion was regarded, if not as a duty, at least 
1s quite an excu-able thing to do. But now that it is 
lear that the popularit of the duy does not depend on 
po ones afforded for gormandising, all classes 
‘ id welsome the festiva'. 
From inquiries made_at_eoine of our best known 
clubs it would seem as if there were quite a 
ber of people who go out of their way. to 
igelves extremely miserable on plum pudding day. 
Christmas Eve one cf the richest mon in Eng and 
leave his country seat to avoid the Ywe-tide 
tis. and take refuge in bis London __hous>, 
the servants ure on board wages; sallying 
ight to his club. where, after dining off a chop. 
‘leep aw,y the evening behind a screen. 
ind waiter of one palatial club in Pall Mall tells 
but for a dozen or more members who prefer 
eir time in solitsxy grandeur here to spenaing 
with their friends at home, I should be able 
_ 2 Ngelf with my youngsters. : 
„One cothes bere, I think, Necause he can have the 
of half a-dozen waiters all to himself on that 
day. Another dislikes th» day because he cannot endure 
the sp2ctacie of ple trying to look happy and uncon- 
cerned when all the time they ure, he declares, miserably 
bewal ing the expense they have been pat to.” 
Another of these misanthropical worthies that I have 
recently. heard of bases his dislike of the day on the 


deaign. 
a Host of the ‘esthetic’ programmes ure after Aner 
Beardsley, and are popular with dancers. Now an 

in we experience # flutter of lace programmes. They 
are u novelty, and at onc. pretty and effective. 

„ Ours is the representative house for ball pro- 
grammes of all kinds, aud our average output is about 
à million annually. There are not now so many p 
dances as in late years, but ple are giving more 

i ices,.and the Leiter kind of ball prograinmes 
are in request. == — 

“ Illuminated work costs the highest Price. and so, too, 

tal symbolic designed work for exceptional guther- 
ings; but an ordi Sjin. by 23m. p amm: would 
cost about six shillings per hun ign, perhaps 
this: a lady on a bicycle pursucd by Cupids. father 
dainty, isnt it? Here's u spray of forget me-nots in 
colours with gold —six shillings a hundred to the trade. 
„A programme in demand this year js a fig tire repre ; 
senting either ene ee of spades, hearts, clubs, or 
diamonds, printed colours with gold. Here is » 
volunteer ball programme, showing rifles, bugle, und 
crown in colours. The army design is the Royul 
Standard and Union Jack, surmounted by a crown in 
colours and gold. Sizes vary slightly in stock pro- 
grammes. Scotsmen are delighted with this —2 
figure of a Highlander dancing; while Irishmen favour 
this—figure of a pretty Trish girl dancing, all pr-nted in 
colours and gold. This ‘Sweet Peu design costs 48. & 
hundred only. — 
5 1 dramatic clubs 8 — 

t, a er P desiga. stage proper 
this design—. — with tamLourine su roses in 
natural colours and gold. Not a bad card is this 
lady in ing dress throwing kisses. Huntsmen 
patronise this one—lady in hunting costume, and s0 on. 

“The pencils and tassels for the programmes are 2 
separate article of furnituré, und are produced in great 
variety of colours. qualities, sizes, an styles, and sold 
in enormous numbers. Including the cheap ball pro- 

mmes and the output of other firms, we should say 
that the number of ball programmes used throu; 
the season in this country must run into several mi 
so Terpsichore is a paying goddess.” 


Iwis; 
He bowed with reverence to ye King, and with cracked 
voice essayed to sing, 
A strain that yan like this: 


„Oh King! ye sit within your halle, with knights and 
nobles at your call, 
And never one has got the gall 
To ever say ye nay! ° : 
For all these vanities of time, thy costly fare and 
raiment fine, - 
Some day must pass uway. : 
Beware! Beware! your doleful doom, when you shall 
moulder in ye tomb. 
He got no further, for ye King his sceptre then did at 


im fling. 


harp, 
The doga were at ye crouker sic'd—then one and all ye 
good knights kicked, 
Ye stuffing from his harp. 
which results from the quantity of strong 


Bring now ye other minstrel in!” then cried ye King 
as amid the din, 
And if he sings such doleful lays 
As hath this mug we've lately heard, upon my royal oath 
and word, 
L I'll give him sixty days!” 
Ye other minstrel, young was he, he touched his lute 


And said: “I'll do me best; 
For I have played in many lands with Georgie Minstrels— 
one-night stands— „ 
But out in Exeter we strands, 
An’I hoofs it from de west!” 


The conduct of one family with whom the writer is 

_v acquainted certainly supports this gentleman's con- 

tention. custom which leads the members of the 

family to meet on Christmas Day is eo strong that the 
yearly reunion has not been broken for forty years. 

Yet if anyone of them really believes that a con- 
tented mind is a continual feast, they must look forward 
to the anniversary with absolute horror, for the evening 
is invariably spent in quarrelling. 

The taunts flying nbout are 80 bitter, that it 
requires the intervention of another twelve months be. 
fore the wrath of the members has sufficiently cooled 
down to it of their meeting eu h other again. 

Bat of all the persons who have a suffic:ent reason for 
disliking Christmas Day, commend me to the relatives 
of a very rich old gentleman. who, being extremely 
misanthropical—owing, I am told, to a love disappoint- 
ment in early life—derives the keenest enjoyment from 
making such of his kinsman as accept his invitation to 
dine with him on Christmas Day as miserable as he 


Then he touched his lute to a merry air and did his best 
turn for them there, 
Ina way that caught ye gang. 
He had no doleful tale to tell, but he gave them ye lay 
of “ Daisie Belle,” 
And this likewise he sang: 
Oh never was there u king like you, or ever one half as 


— — — 
“OUR . girl is awfully clever; she can ( 


2 838 lead- ils. 
“Pooh! Gere can beat that. She has five clerks in 
t: the office dying to sharpen them for hor.” \ 
I tell ye i as a regular thing, and I give this to you — — { 
straight ! 
You've got a record out of sight, you always treat your 
ple white, 
And they to honour you delight, O King! most wise and 
great! 


Atte this ye monarche beamed with glee, “I will not 
hear you more,” eaith he, 
“For my great holt is moZesty, and you have sung 


can. . 

This he accomplishes by raising their hopes of re- 
eeiving a 7? to tha very highest pitch of expectation, 
and then a little later dashing them all to the ground. 
To the people who aseemble round the board of this 
kindly-intentioned old curmudgeon, Christmas Day 

ust of all days be the most miserubie in the year. Yet 

7 must somehow enjoy thonise!ves, or why do tliey 
gory ; 


A LITTLE girl was one day running down a street 
when she acci 38 fell, cutting her hand on a stons. . 
A benevolent old lady went up to her and assisted her 
to rise, at the same time exclaiming : 

„My poor wee lassie! My poor wee lassie! Are you 
much hurt?” 

The little Bs of humanity wiped away her tears 
and exclaimed indignantly =*" 


a ; bd Im no’ a puir Lassie. My father has money in tho 
Mrq Hicks: “Bear in mind, yo gman. that Santa | But, by request, „After ye Balle,” and “ Daisie Belle” Lenk!” 1 
Claus brings presents only to good Iftle bo too, he eang for all, — — 5 


8.” 
Dieck Hicks: That just hits u I've Lele so good 
fo: a month that none of the boys Wal play with me.” 
2 N 


Until the nobles in the halle cried, loudly, “ That's | „ TIEnE is noſuse tryin to deny it,” said one man 


ye stufe: 


. to another. BMms is bad married. I hate to say i 
— oe 5 L Exvor. but it’s so.” N oo 
. : Ye moral of this ancient lay still holdeth good until |f- “ How do yoy know ?” 
“ife was rather worried when left her this this day, ; 8 5 : “By a talk Yuave just had with him.” 
5 The whichis simply this : “Does he in?“ ; 
That he who fon guerdon sings, must ne er harp o “No. Thai the pathetic part of it. He was telling me 
1 cometh unpleasant | “93 ' how good- red and clever his wife is, because, this 
so she: ¢ * te, 3 aves, or kings; and this is trup | moruing, shejshowed him how to fasten his braces to , 
N his trousers a hair-pin.” 


7 N i 
dveon hel ~ to make room for 


—— Se 


! 
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To Make the Flame of a Candle 
Come Towards You by Blowing. 
Hop or affix a piece of card in front of a lighted 


candle, and blow the card. Those who are watch- 
ing will see en the candle flicker and incline 


Knives to Grind. 


You can — this trick at the tea-table. The 
object is to ive the people sitting opposite you. 


patented, 


course. Place your plate on your knees. 
and keep it in a vertical 


eee rage Chis opyaers Ser E:)| s caluet. the edge of the taba, so thas abot? an iach and 
Your breath, striking the cardboard, is sent back to- 

wards you with t force to draw with it a certain 
uantity of the air ding the flame. The latter is | towards yourself. 


thus momentarily in à current of air going in the 
5 077 70 direction to your puff, and is naturally drawn 
with it. : 

i — . —ñää—ẽ * 


Rolling Up Hill. 


- We know that any body not absolutely flat if placed 
on an inclined plane will roll down. The following 
trick is an apparent contradiction of the law of the 
inclined plane. 5 

Take two shades, or cones mude of cardboard, and 
stick them together at their bases. Select two books of 
unequal dimensions and stand them on end; then place 
two canes upon these books, taking care that the lower 
ends ure closer together than the upper extremities. 
This is your inclined plane. 

Now * the double cone on the canes near tho 
lower ends, or the apex of the triangle formed by the 
canes and the larger book, and you will be surprised to 
see the circular. body going uphill in defance of the 
laws of Nature. * 

The exp!anation is simple. Owing to the continually 
increasing distance between the canes, the axis of the 
cone (where its centre of vity lies) sinks lower and 
lower, and the whole thing is a curious illusion. 


3 es 
Striking a Light. 


A GAME often played by French schoolboys, but very 
little known in this country, is the following : 

Select two persons from the party present and make 
them kneel on the floor facing each other, at such a 
distance that they can just touch finger-tips by stretching 
out their arms. 

To one of them is now handed a match-box and to 
the other a match. Each ry er is now to take hold 
of his right foot with his right and the game is to 
strike the match. It can be done, but it is not easy. 


surprized at your extraordinary dexterity. 


— — — 
Games with a Chalk Line. 


Tux long reach is not at all a el game, and it 
gives occasion for considerable skill and conse- 
quent emulaticn. A line is drawn oa the floor, 
and the player, who holds a piece of chalk in his 
right hand, stands with his toes to this line, 
from which he is not allowed to withdraw them. 

He has to stcop down. resting the left hand ou the 
ground, and to shift that hand along as far as he can 
withont moving the feet. He now stretches out the 
right hand, and makes a mark on the floor, as far away 
as he can reach, without losing balance, or going so far 
as not to be able to recover himself and get u again 
without touching ground with the right hand. ‘The 
n who can make the most distant chalk mark, wins. 

ith the sume chalk line can be played another 
amusing game. An empty tin—like a condensed milk 
tin, or a ball, is placed on the ground about ten yards 
from the mark; and the player, blindfolded, is to 
to the tin, but without touching it with his feet. 

W he judges himself to be within reach, he is 
to 3 oe tin, as the cass - be, as ment as 
possible. ludicrous errors of the players in judgin 
the distance, and their violent kicks at nothing at all 
form a source of rich amusement to the bystanders. 


— —— — 
Here's a Good Game. 


Wirz the coming of the long winter evenings, and 
the entertamments and ies which they bring, comes 
the oa question: Isn't there something new that we 
can BY 5 

11 V5 always difficult to find anything ultogether fresh 
and original, and some of the older games, a trifle 
worked over and freshened up, will be found quite as 
interesting as anything else. 

For instance, there are many word games, but not one 
of them is quite like the little fun-maker known as the 
“ word rhapsody.” 


Breaking Off the Heet of a Pipe. 


Tue ordinary clay pipe has, under the bowl, a projec- 
tion or heel which it would seem impossible to break 


from the opposite side of an ordinary table without 5 J : 
f f In playing this each of tlie guests is called upon 
2 hae wl a the rune ae it can be che N = 100. 4 Tht 0 8 a 211 


card furnished by the hostess. It may be an adjective, 
a verb, a common or proper noun, or any other word 
that may suggest itself. The cards are then gathered 
up, and the hostess writes all the words on a large piece 
5 white paper with a blue pencil, so that, when hung up, 
it can be seen all over the room. 

Then each guest is invited to write a short story in 
which every one of the words appears, all of them being 
used grammatically and in a manner to make sense. 
The time of work should be limited to ten minutes. 
When the stories ure complete the authors are invited 
to read them aloud, or the hostess collects and reads 
them herself. The results are often very amusing. 
The rhapsody also makes a good school exercise. 


The “A.R.” Xmas Number. 


THE Athletic Record Christmas Number is now on 
sale. 
Here are some of the principal contents : 
* PROFESSIONALISM, AND ITS EFFECT 
TON ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL,” by G. b. Smith. 
“THE FUTURE OF RUGBY FOOTBALL,” by Frank Mitchell. 
“A Tad. OF THE CYCLING YEAR,” by A. J. Wilson 


*¢ ATHLETICS IN 1897,” by J. E. Dixon. 


Break off a piece of the stem—about a couple of inches 
will do—and as it on the table so that it projects a 
little over . Ask a friend to hold the pi 
obliquely, heel upwards, and the bowl higher than t 
end of the stem ; he can do this by inserting his little 
in the bowl. Now get your piece in proper line 
with the stem of the pipe, and strike it pies aca] well 
with the palin of your band, The piece will fly across 
the table, along the stem, and break the heel clean off. 
This seems amazing at first sight, but anyone with a 
“straight eye” can do it with very little practice. 


— 2 —— — 
The Self- Peeling Banana. 


Tuis trick is based upon the same principle as that 
of making an egg go voluntarily through the neck of a 
decanter, although the hole may be smaller than the 
egg. An explanation of the principle will enable the 
reader to — — both tricks. : ba 

Take a decanter and drop a piece of lighted paper 
inside; this is to warm the interior and create a partial 
vacuum. Then quickly and tightl 1 
by stuffing into it the end of a hard-boiled egg without 
a shell—or a raw egg after the shell has been softened 
by means of vinegar. At the end of a few seconds the 


: 8 ö “ THE FOOTB FIELD,” a Sporting Story, 
will become thinner and longer, and will shortly, 9 a and illustrated by E. E. Goodwin ("Gee"). >” 
noise being due ** WAITS,” by Austin 


into the decanter with a pop, 
to the entry of the air into the 83 
For the self- peeling banana take a bottle and warm 


Fryers. 
„KING SENKA AND THE BICYCLE,” by W. St. G. Drennan, 
illustrated dy J. J. Proctor. g 
„FOOTBALL IN AMERICA,” by W. A. Penn. 


the interior ai BALL IN AB : 
1 F 0 
the interior can become dool stop up the These are only a few uf the good things, but I imagine 


will be enough to whet the appetite. The articles by 
. Smith and . Mitchell are specially writte. for us, 


which 
tle, leaving 


be quite ripe, will be drawn into the are certain to cause a great sensation. ; 
ite skin behind. READY, THE ATHLETIC RECORD XMAS · Fo. 


— F 
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Turn to page 397. 


fill it nearly full with water. 
to grind their knives by a spocial system— | the arms to be at right angles, and place it on the 

glass, turning the urms dwn over the edge to keep it 
ition by letting it rest | in 


7 


2 a PEARSON'S pa ‘noni 1 cm 389 
mes for Christmas Parties. 


The Magic Cross. 


TAKE a crystal glass with a gt stiff pa boop 


sition. Then try this experiment : 
ub your moistened finger on the outside of the glass. 


a half or two inches of it can be seen by the person | As usual, you will bear a sound, but you will also observe 
seated on the other side, the hollow side of the plate | this phenomenon: if you rub the surface under one of 
Hold the knife on the edge of the | the arms of the cross, this latter will not move; but if 
plate, as you would hold it on a grindston>, and make | you rub the glass between the arms, the cross will begin 
the plate shake by the slightest trembling of your knees, | to turn slowly, us if in obodience to some magic intluence. 

To those sitting opposite you the plate will actually | and will continue to turn until the arm is over the spot 
appear to be going round ata great rate, and they will be | touched by the fiuger. 
finger, make the cross turn all round the glass. 


You can, by shifting your 
— —————— 
The Obedient Egg. 


TAKE u raw egg and einpty it by means of pin holes. 


As soon us it is dry inside, fill it à quarter full of fine 
sand, und then with a little white wax seal up the aper- 
tures. Its likeness to an ordinary egg is now complete. 


Next time boiled eggs are served at breakfast take 


your prepared egg. and substitute it for one that is 
given you. Then you muy safely announce that you: 
egg is ready to obey your ightest. 

it at will in any position you desire. It will stand o- 
the edge of n knife or tho rim of a glass, no matt. 
whether 1 put it sideways or end ways. 


word. You can plac: 


In the lust case you will cause all the more astoni 


ment because it will seem to trespass against the 1. 


of gravity. The only precaution you need observe 
tup the imitation egg gently, so as to cause the sar 


contains to settle each time at the bottom, and thu: 


will get it to assume any position you wish. It w- 


oe 5 
The Disobedient Egg. 


Now the disobedient is quite of another 
it is prepared as follows: You must introduc 
ounce or so of very fine shot though, the hole, coge.ner 
with a little powdered sealing-wax. Then warm it gently 
over the stove. You will thus have a fixed centreof gravity 
in your egg which will cause the most contradic 
Ls agp It will p-ove a perfoct fund of laughter. 

o matter how you pretend to pose it, the weight of 
the lead at ono end will draw it away from its position 
just us soon as you leave it to its own devices. 


— —— — 
Try to Do This. 


Take a light chair, and place it with its back to the 
wall. Stand in front of it, facing the wall, with the toes 
about a foot from the front feet of the chair, and. 
placing one hand on each side of the chair, lean forward 
until the top of your head touches the wall. The pro- 
blem is to lift the chair from the floor, and, without 
moving the fect, to take the head away from the wall and 
stand upright. 

Simple as this appears, it is impossible! Very few 
people, as you will find, would iad pr 4 any difficulty in 

loing this. Get them to try and their opinion will be 


chan, 7 

This trick is, of course, very like the old onc of 
standing against a wall sideways, with the shoulder and 
one foot touching the wall. It is then impossible to 
raise the outside foot without losing one's balauc2 und 
falling away from the wall. 


— . — 
Water and Wine Changing Places. 


Take two glasses, and fill them to the brim. one with 
water, and the other with wine. Place-over the top of 
the one containing water a piece of tulle which you 
have previously wetted; the tulle is cut a little larger 
than the top of the glass, so that it can be turned down 
all round over the ge, 5 

Lay your left hand flat on the top of the glass, take 
hold of the foot with the right hand, and turn it over as 
quickly as you can (in order to avoid the entrance of 
air); withdraw your left hand very gently in a hori- 
zontal direction, and you will find that the tulle will 
keep the water in the glass without allowing a drop to 
run out. Very little practice will enable you to do this 
easily and successfully. 

No carefully place the inverted glass of water on ~. 
gluss of wine, and you will seo little streaks ot yd 
mingle with the water. Gradually the water will tim 
red, and the wine become paler. The fact is, the con- 
tents of the two glasses are changing places. 
/ Pre continues until the exchange is cc 

f course, oath ~'--ses must he of - 
full as po. 4 


es 


a 
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0 _ THE Christ . 70 L ° ’ * u still en Sele, WIA m 
o ™ magus PE ARSON KAY ZE Tapia 
10W JEWS KEEP CHRISTMAS. Which Shall Go First ? MARRIAGE BY MACHINERY. 
Turr 50 s0 n Frasting axp Maxtno Merny. [| 1 ree sa aad By waicu Conxsucal Happiness If GUARANTEED. 
b Jewie ; 1cH of us, darling, shall know so i penny in the slot however, which 
lor to bias © bolidaye-end Eo" bee plenty of them Wen des shall ga and sther sta: ob the presnt — whole of our 
always means a feast. i i- ’ i ly career, an; our — 
todinous . c... „ ey e wl or are already am 
to eat his fill of the best, or as much of it as his e know not to wile — : absolute fact, one of the Uni con for 
wees WIN. Gow, Sor “every time be one be rier Fie ee tie | ae their supply ot this rate f 1 
:!:... ͤ os aud fr. to meet our ova. Ae in bertel 4, Peet reed of, the 
of his high festivals he should recite a hundred How could I linger if you should go? wedding of two people who wouldfeventually find not 
Te te alee thet he mast on thi : A We 1 . — is Professor 
on this occasion nd the time weary and dreary and slow 
himself with many tem 1 oc : With ite burden e late! I Keeley, whose name has been ef prominently before 
provided at his meals, for about eighty turns at Could L ever forget? Would some moments bring the world in connection with perpetual motor 
K and fruits, only something very special A healing draught to me, machine. . ‘on wt 
— will make him rise to occasion and do the To lighten or Joaden the terrible sting _ According to his latest r Rien mies 
ote, Seay Sots etter of e tro dition’ 11 „ in the individuality of 
yet he keeps the spirit of it before his mind. How I'd long for a gentle, caressing touch its r from that of every other personality on 
With such a traicing then, it is small wonder that at Of your fingers over my hair; earth. 
COnristmas . the Jew looks upon the festivities of his Cte oe oe andl 2 be key notes ot rer, ple “caine r 
rs wi in effect : elp me Is to hear. marriage wi “one grand sweet song, W e@ cs 
2 3 Ach festival! Behold they eat Ob, I'd 2 for tho terror of parting to pass, notes are in discord marriage will be all that the New 
and drink and rejoice! Ye may sce in the shops fine And for death to first call upon me, Woman claims for it. ‘ F 
fat ‘ yea, even ‘turkeys’; neither of which are But I cannot wish, darling, that I should go If a couple wish to know what is the relation of their 
to the Children of . when killed accord- And leave all the sorrow for thee. respective chords, they enter a circle NN with ag 
ing to our ~~ — — E All But when one goes, if the other knows a = 1 5 8 a In ae war their 
* hid That the gates have shut them in, chords are sounded and their notes registered. The 
hd he one The Jews havetheir turkeys and goees oe on oe for those scientiat listens to the notes to find out whethe 
their pudding. Ghetto market place is almost 75 ace · a shrieking discord,” or a harmony 
as busy as it is on the 5 ing some lesser F path — the e 
-N. L They can tll and struggle and lore on still Ht dievord, — Rages ag vipat 
: ; 8 ; an i 
31 iy And safely hope and wait. somebody else. i 
— ee the —— & — ot Jewish — The instrument has been tried with three thousand 
Obristmas 5 Jews wish it to a) 


i couples, and has never made de huren 


A Greeting 17 W. from Across ey 8 — — of — inventor, who certainly 


: on Bdge ay 50 
“hose who give a feast, indulge in the irreverent game Sea. 9 that the matter should not be in the hands of the 


x 1 hut should become a governmental question. 
sores from the day any semblance of religious W find the following in an estxemed Hungarian | gymp- this machine, which bas been named the Negative 


an; 
which — accompany a properly | contemporary. Our natural modesty must not be Sympathetic Register, possibly r 


Christmas 5 allowed to ; positive sympa‘ hy, does more than this, for it shows which 
, prevent us from recognising the fact that b ’, ; +e chi 
As 2 rule, . Jews * specially 9 1 | this is an exceedingly delicate compliment tous. That 8 oak wid N 5 
E ot Se Or engine the | Soratreaeed the wile W for instance, is eilt be well; bn fr the figures are regis- 
ut they make a special virtue of it at Christ- rsenice at the letters ™ . tered the other way, then, though the mun may wear the ö 
8 : PRYWPOWIESCI. : kilt, the woman will wear Fhe what' s- its- name. 
Pracuj nawet w ponicdsialki, = ‘. 


— — 
N 


vn 9 Right Too. | Go cme, ada} woes All For Her. 


Pet em rachyj jak rok min‘e. 


“Geronar,” exclaimed Mrs. Younghusband, with a We thank our friend for these kindly words, and can) = On. yes. I think I'm begi 


“ ” only add: ” 5 :; nning to pick up the game 
radinut eo 2 — 3 e ee J — to rok now,” chuc led the little man in the A 
53 N Vanjz kachni intadzi kerhok. an be eee 8 packages, and smiled at his end who 
“You don't seem surprised.” —_—___1___—_- ‘ 1 don't understand, my friend.” 
„Im not surprised. All babies have first teeth. If : N. Well ie ind ion: 
9 — any I'd manage to work up some excite- A Pavement Diary. home as a) Til e wile o 1 . il of the 
en a . ; ouse. birthday s saved up enough of my 
“ [thought you d be ever so pleased and happy about Tue Dorncs or One wo Keeps It. own money to buy me some What was 


5 477 ste a diamond ring, so small that she had to wear it, a lot: 
“No; I don't see that it's any occasion for especial P. . recently stumbled across a pavement artist, | of toilet acce ries for the dressing table, and i 
talations. The baby has my deepest sympathy.” | who has certainly “struck oil” in a novel direction. kid 0 5 to be Ker sine 8 = 


“ for?” Our hero presents his patrons and the public with vivid | “ Woul t i j 
“For having the first tooth. He has just struck the | representations of the world’s doings ing in 5 vou heey che al ae 
opening * of a long story of trouble. Pretty soon | crayons; and secures an appreciative audience, which |" “Well, as to-morrow's Christmas Day I thought Id 
he'll 3 teeth.” his ingenuity and talent certainly diser ves, - buy a few presents for her; thex re in those bundles. 
Of course he will.” _ 1 “ “The idea occurred to me,” said the knight of the There's a pair of boots made to my measurement, three 
E one he cuts will hurt him. Then his second | crayons, “ while looking over a number of old illustrated | neckties, half-a-dozen big linen handkerchiefs, a briar- 
teeth . push these her That — yan — . — 1 ance Mags ey 5 2 the | wood pipe, and four pounds of smoking tobacco. 
again. Some new ones will grow croo! myself w a decided novelty to picture | They’re all . i i 
See be wil avo fo gto th deni nh be the startling occurrences of the week ru the pavement! . mo of his „ 


R 
tackle adjusted to them to pull them into line. And with this idea uppermost I wended my way to my wo or three E two happened to rid 
i Aer will lot. | usual pitch, determined to test the notion there and | up to town oe and the Mis man oul had his 


2 N „ | packages with him. 
„That week, I remember, there had been a startling} How did your wife enjoy the presents? asked the 


stone a 1 shouldn't like him fo go midnight elopement ; the da hter of a wealthy Societ; 5 ic man 
Ersach I. wi 22 But I must say that I don’t | gentleman having , with one of the ee es e wen the reply, “ what business you have 
; and mine also furnished | inquiring into my private affairs, sir. If I choose to 


event that means eo much in the way of sorrow and | me with of material. } the lady | get thes: thi t hav i 
3 wr i — Benes A 5 hings exc I don t have to advertise the 
a fitful moon cast misty through the — 
HBB v | Spann 8 mre Bees Smee the heroine in the | . Wut are you doing,” asked the convict of the 
muaeh do yon think we took in of Oe monn.” | “This picture, even more than the shipwreck and reporter, who was writing an account of the prison 
quietly): “How many, you mean. se ire ope od name; te though vcd 1 were W ne ; 
ath extensi' elaborated and horrified; t 255 25 
Frimxp (leaving the office with the broker): „I gay, | secured the Bons share of attention. Lacey, the “ Humph! “That's what brought me here. 
old man, you didn’t lock your safe.” following week there was a famous murder case, and all — — 


Broker: “No, I never do. It cost 260, and I don’t the harrowing details were duly recorded on the pave | Tue Worst OF THIS Muppy WeaTHEs.—Mrs. 


want burglars to spoil it, trying to get out what little . Caller: So your husband is out cycling? Why 
there is in it.” Requested b. a gentleman—wbose interest in me t 5 i 

i when 1 d ted 7 8 J.. 

An Exrexpep Busrress.—* What ! you begging methods of m tribe—to elaborate on the affair, and Wheeler : “Oh, I have to stay at home to scour 


ag into i , 1 netted a con- : 
be S ago begging in ving aan; 2nd woo by week I ak the country off his 
es, sir, I have a branch establishment there!” i 


YX. 
— — 
War have you shandoned the typewriter?” asked . ape — the babe Tas * 
Aitor of nr. : . it a . which I 1 kept ‘ 
h Ne I can't 3 ‘any good work without the 3 ‘ N = = 
ear he : shown quarter’ 
per ; a é 2. 0 15 g ma him ‘a rent. | 
. . otball competition, the l) 0, have never seen before. 
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How to Sing with Expression. 
ag Pine wes womtol inter- 


deaf, leant over to E — 

° over 2 
“Miss Brown Smi is much 

cs panne ach pa can't hear a of her 

How does she sing?” : 

The one addressed the direc- 

tion, and perceived Brown Smith’s mouth 

and shut with apparently unwonted ; e 

looked at her a moment, and then said, with a smile: 


— — — — 
Noom for Improvement. 


Tux old man examined the tandem critically. 
“So you take the girls riding on that, do you?” he 
asked at last. 
‘The young man smiled and nodded. 
“ And you put the girl on that front seat and you sit 
the back one? persisted the old man inquiringly. 
“That's it,” ied the young man. 
„Well, I e pose it’s all right,” the- old man said, with 
a sigh, “but it never wonld have done in my day. 
When I was a young Jad and wanted to take a pretty 
girl riding, I never would have put ber on a seat ahead 
of me that way unless her swung on a pivot and 
could be turned round co's it wouldn't be so wretchedly 
unhandy.” 


A Standard of. Fitness. 


He is a man of irascible impulses and a bluntness of 
— which wins him man: ae 1 Lhd 7 0 
table he was greatly annoyed by a who insi: on 
peying more 1 to conversation than she did to 

e. 

Lese no reason,” she was saying, “why a woman 
should not assume just as much importance in all affairs 
as men do.“ 

“T see none myself,” replied the irascible man, with 
unusval tleness, provided she is intellectually 
qualified to do so.” ; 

“ And what would you suggest as the test of her 
mental fitness ? ” 5 

“ As good a test as any would bo ber ability to re- 
member what are trumps.” 


Puzzling the Mind Reader. 


„1 weap that you and your wife went to the Scrubbs’ 
V and they had a mind-reading séance. Did you 
ea ur thoughts read? 


I'm too old a bird to be canght like that, James! 
How was it ?” i illson. 

“It happened that my old flame, Polly, was there, und 

I knew aie was trying to get even with me. When the 

mind · reader started qperations, she put Scrubbs up to 

getting me to have my thoughts and she kept her 

on me so that I should think about her. There 


_ would have bern trouble with my wife if that had come 


off, but I spoilt it.” 7 

“ How did you manage it ?” 

“Why.I 5 thinking of the French word for lady’ 
(dame). because that's the only foreign word I know, and 
that did him. IIe said ke must decline to repeat in 

te society the profane language I was using, and 
5 looked shocked. No, my boy, I wasn’t going to 
let Polly get the best of me in that way!” 
— fo 


Sonool. InsPEctoR : “Can any of you boys remember 
a pleasant winter in recent years P’ ; 
Chorus: Yes, in 1890, our teacher was ill nearly 
all the t:me.” ; 
“May I print a kiss on your cheek,” I asked, 
She nodded her seen pees 5 
So we went to press, and I rather believe 


I printed a edition. 
— — 
Paruer (at breakfast): “How did young 
like my ee off the gas at nine o clock last p” 
N e (surprised): “Why, papa, I—he—we— 
didn’t know that you did. : 
— — 


Lrrrin WII LIE: Mamma, it seems to me turkeys 
must be awfully wicked.” . 

Mamma: “ Why, Willie?” 

Little Willie: “ Well, when they dies, they always go 


to a hot place.” 5 
— — — 


“I come to tell you,” said the Margate tenant to his 


landlord after the recent gale, “that my cellar is full of 


rater. 5 
we Well,” responded the landlord indignant what 
do you expect 


tried it on, but they didn't succeed with me. 


get for £2 a month, a cellar of beer?” | 


— a 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 9. 
The £25 Won. 


No competitor succeoded nawing all the 
an in this compotition. therefore gone 
0 


Mr. Frederick Cox, 60, Edentown, 
- Carlisle. — 


whose was the only attompt with one uiistake. 


in 
The £25 


THE GREATEST , ie 
FOOTBALL COMPETITION 
ON EARTH. | 


— — 


PRIZES OF 


$1,000, $100, 
25. 


Tho Foot ball Clubs named below play on Saturday, 
January Ist. To the reader who nunies the correct 
result of these matches we will pay the sum of 


One Hundred Pounds. 
In the event of two or more being correct the money 
will be divided. 
at Fey er pe give a quite correct solution £25 
wi vi as consoli gitts amongst those nearest. 
If between now and the close of the football season an 
one competitor wins the hundred pound prize in full 
three times, we will make him a further present of 
One Thousand Pounds. 


„ Every week we shall offer these prizes so” long as the 
interest of our renders is sustained in it, and as often us 
a prize is won, just as often shall we pay it. 


Football Coupon No. 12. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, January 1st. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing 
clubs. For a draw don't cross out either. 

1 Sheffield Wednesday v 2 Notts Forest: 


3 Liverpool v 4 W. Bromwich Albion. 
5 Sunderland. v 6 Preston North End. 
7 Bury v 8 Stoke. 

9 Blackpool v 10 Woolwich Arsenal. 
11 New Brompton v 12 Sheppey United. 

13 Southampton v 14 Bristol City. 

15 Reading v 16 Chatham. 

17 Southport Central v 18 Zasup. 

19 Celtic . v 20 Rangers. 

21 Corinthians v 22 Queen's Park. 

23 Devonport Albion v 21 Gloucester (R. U.) 

25 Bristol v 26 Newport (R. U.) 

27 Leigh s Warrington (v. v.) 
20 Wakefield Trinity v 30 Batley (J. U.) 


Name...... 888 8 885 ee en sense 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Things to Remember. 


1. Tou may send as many — as you like, either from 


P. M. or the Athletic Reco In this latter paper will 
bo found valuable hints as to who is likely to win. 
2. Nobody must enter for this competition who will 
not abide by the Editor's final decision. 
All coupons must reach us not later than Friday, 
December 31st, first Any envelope ing a 
K later than Thursday, December 30th, will be 


4. Competitors should cut out the above coupon, score it as 
directed, put their name and address on the 
vided, and send to “FOOTBALL,” 
uildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Pearson’s 


„77. ͤ · saparen erapaaes whice wo wal 
ene ‘we have rai 8, Wi we w 
8 toa 3 the rate of twenty fora shilling. 
want thems mast send postal orders for as 
of as they require, and must iaclose a stamped 
eve Coupons will be sent by retura and are 
made available for any week. — 
~ PSSSSSSESSHHOOSD 


APPLICATIONS FOR COUPONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 70 c. ARTHUR 
_ PEARSON LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


—— 


His Second Commission. 


A coop story is told of a once swell young 
officer who had been compelled by adverse 8 
stances to throw up the commission he held in a crack 
—— and to enlist as a private sokdier, ——. 
found it difficult, however, to forget his former 
rank, and one day, on Leing ordered to perform some 
nece sary duty with the spade, to which he strongly 
objected, he remonstrated. 
But, sergeant,” he drawled,. er you — er forget I've 
held Her Majesty's commission, and —— ” 
The sergeant cut him short. 
„And, now, young un, you're got to hold Her 
Majesty's shovel.” : 
— — 


Noble Child! 


Wirn a look full of compassionate congratulation, a 
noted London divine bent over asmall g unin yesterday, 
while the other soiled arabs of the street paused at a 
distance and looked on with interest. 

“Tsav it all, my boy,” he said. *“ You did well. “ 
saw the little wretch strike you, and saw the noble for- 
bearance with which you held your hand. Believe me. 
such conduct will not go unre In itself it is no 
mean reward. Do you not feel better now than you 
would if you had struck him back ?“ 

The child rubbed the back of his hand across his 

ed nose. Then he raised his head proudly : 

Rather!“ he said. “If I'd hit him back yer can 
lay e'd a bin walkin’ on my face now!” 

eee . — — 


Neckties to Match the Eyes. 


“Have you any neckties?” inquired the dandified 
young man, addressing the 8 Then. turning 
to his companion, he said with a slight lisp: “I have a 
fad for pening neckties as souvenirs of every place I 
visit. It's my own idea don't you know.“ 

What colour do you want ?” inquired the propricier 
surveying his customer through a pair of gold · rimme / 
specta les. 

»Oh-—ah- I'm very fond of having them to match t' 
colour of my eyes.” said the young man langui¢ 
opening his small orbs to their widest extent. 

“Haven't got any neckties that will do. then,” sai: 
proprietor, shaking his head devicedly. Le 
pana blue ones, real pale blue ones, but none wit) 
edges.” 


to 
They Weren’t Great Business u.u.v... 


Micky Doo Ax and Patrick O'Connor were brought 
ae the magistrate for having violently assaulted each 
other. 

It was explained that they had invested five shillings, 
their joint capital, in the purchase of a small keg of 
whisky to retail for twopence a glass at the local fair. 
This exhausted all their money exc. pt a solitary two- 
pence, belonging to Micky. He became thirsty on the 
road to the fair, and purchased a glass of whisky from 
his partner. . 

Patrick became thirsty in his turn, and handed back 
the twop2nce for a drink. Micky paid it over again, and 
so the process continued until the keg was empty, and 
the two proprietors were decidedly drunk. As each had 
paid twopence for every driuk, and there were fifty 
drinks in the keg. each agreed that there ought to be 
8s. 4d. to divide between them. 

As, in fact, there was only twopence, each accused the 
other of stoaling the proceeds. Words led to blows, 


rand the assaulis were the cons quence. 


— . 
BEFORE AND AFTER. 
H flew upon the wings of love 
To buy his girl a diamond ring ; 
But after they were married. he 
Flew back ¢o see how much twould bring. 
— 2 — 

MoTHER (at the inuseum): That. Tommy, is a 
mummy found in a tomb in South America.” 

Tommy (eyeing the doubled-up specimen): Mother, 
he must lace died of eating green apples.” 

— . — 

“ WILLIE,” said the visitor, what is your ambition? 

„Id Ike,“ said the boy, putting down his yellow- 
coloured story of the plains, to have people tremble 
like leaves at the mere mention of my name.” 

— — . 

Mrs. Jones: “I wonder what it is that makes baby 
so wakeful?” 8 . 

Mr. Jones (savagely): “Why, it's hereditary, of 
course—this is what comes of your sitting up at nights 
waiting for me!” 

Bil xIxS : “ You look unhappy.” , 

Wilkins: “ Y-e-s; Ter- married a shop-girl, you knor 

“ A charming little woman she is, too. 

“ Yes, 1 know; bless her! But every time eke + | 
me she cries, ‘Cash !’” 


This week's SUNDAY READER is full of splendidly illustrated Christmas articles, Christmas stories, and Christmas anecdotes. 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


le: 


counties. 


ever Leen translated in a foreign language. 


she and her husband 8 every moment of their 


of London 


Or the hundreds and 
thousands of people who 
have visited the recent 
Cattle Show at the Agri- , 
cultura Hall, or ed 9 Srt aur! 
critically or curiously at i 14 

Ins oxen iu different parts of 
the country, only a small Pro, 
_— hive any prorer idea of 

manner in which the caro of an ox 
is utilised. 

It docs not occur to thy vast majority 
of them. as they think wit't leasant 
anticipation of the enjoyment of u joint 
of n beef, that from the auimal's 
horns to his hoo's every portion is turned 
into account in this uti itarian age, and 
that it may be said with truth that not 
even u hair is wasted. 

In the days of our grandfathers the disposal of a bull 
was a comparativel simple matter; it was distributed 
into thre; pirts—the meat. to be enten; the hide, to b2 
male into len her; and the offul, to be thrown away. 
In thos? days the butcher alone vas concern:d in the 
distribution of the carcase, pat we have changed all 
hat now, un the chemist and others have a hand in it, 

vith the result that every scrap is made use of in a 

rofitabls way. : 

It is almost bewildering to think of what Lecomes of 

‘raeu’ent bull after lo has disappeared within the 

“als of wh it was once known as the slaughter- house, 
which is now being called the abattoir—a designa- 
which is regarded as more in accordance with 
at reinement for the s mn reason that, bene 


provi 


strategists in Europe. 


and among all sorts and 

conditions of lo. A 

wei hing 1,200]b. will in all 

N ity yield from 7001). 

to 8001b. of meat. ; 

The meat having been dis- 

of, the r.mainder of the 
unimal's carcase is taken in 
Land. The hide is quickly dealt 
with, Leing sold to the tanne-s 
for leather. 

Special dealers buy up the tongues, which are tinned for 
the most part. There is but a limited demand for the 
brains, but the livers find a ready sale; while the ini 
of the paunch makes its reapp2arance as the s' 
dainty known as “tripe.” From the pure fat the 
chemist has taught us to extract a first-class oil, which 
is lurgely exported to Hollund, and, later on, comes 
pack to us in the shape of butter, From the residue of 
the fatty substances we geb inferior kinds of oil. 

Certain bones, selected from the pile, are boiled to 
obtain gelatine, which forms the basis of cheap jellies. 
Stcarine, used in the production of candles, and for 
certain sweetments, is the —— left from the process 

orns are sold to the makers 


photographs of his late father. 


the whole a good investment. 


dressing-room with all the fittings of silver. 


mobility of Great Britain. He n his turf 
fortieth year of bi 
rt 1 
being bean boiled, the hoofs are also used in the ortieth year of his stewardship ot 
manufacture of horn ornaments. It must not be for- 
ake that the hoof also enters into the composition of 
glue. : 
Everything that is now remaining—blood, entrails, 
etc. — ade into fertilising matcrial— by no 
at the least valuable pecs obtained from the 
ull. — 
The dingram shows at a glance the destination of the 
different parts of the animal which furnishes the 


ins ths prozesses which result in the var.ous portions 
of tha Least being spread allover the globe. 

The nit, which we wil reg ud us the principal part, 
30 distributed far and u. de. The prince and the pauper 
sit down to partake of the flesh of the same anima 8 ; the 
sailor at scaand his wife at home my. at different times, 
have for their dinners parts of the bu ! which has 
the latter as it was being driven through the streets, 

The sirloin and the baron are for royalty apd the rich ; 
the har der stenk go s to the prisons and t h 
om o it. with the neck and the shin bones, goin 
¢he inhal ita nts (f the syualid courts and alleys, when 


can get together enou h money to indulge in such 


Lady Henry Some 
Worcester, though married, has only a daughter. 


William the Second times suffers from a 


fashionab'c icstaurants; the round is for the sailor's 
# galt horse ; and so on tuzough various grades of life, 


anything the matter. Finally, the 
RESULT OF THE 


CHRISTMAS KUMBER PICTURE PUZZLE 
COMPETITION. 


Tue ingenuity of our readers was evidently underated 
by us in setting this competition, for there are no fewer 
than ninoty-five winners! The offer mide was a Prize of 
20 to tho first person who sent a correct solution ; but the wardine, A 
hole of the solutions received in any one day were to be 
considered togocher, and in the event of two or more 


* a tavern sign outside one of the 
persons forwarding correct solutions in a day’s post the 


£12,000 a year. 


that ha!f-a-crown extra has been pos 
attempt was firat dealt with. Their names an 


aA Madingley Boat. 8 9 cep! 

n J Sm „ „little David, Bertie, and the baby. It need 

515 1 1. 15 hardly be said. however, that nothing in thé’ shape e 
a er 1 Ber Bank, : advertisement is allowed to penetrate into the 
near E gt, Raman W. * York House nurseries— no patent Rods or “unique 
„ om erz & 1 rattles,” can hope to effect an entrance, but gifts 
e New | . 1 obviously kindly and disint-rested ia origin, are not 
5 aro. ‘bury, § * h 3 Be rejected. Thus, each Royal child rejoices in a most 
785 2 M. aer Nene U g. 8 Lache beautiful quilt, embroidered in imitation of one of the 
383 eren Bisters Rowd, South Boon! mn; B,J. 2 9 . Se famous Mecca curtains woven in Jerusal2>m; many of 

: ‘Randolph Pl of the picture will bo foxnd in Bhort Stories dated the legends from the Koran ara uced i 


January is 


126 columns of reading matter and 87 illustrations for 24.1 That is what you get in the Christmas Number of SHORT ‘STORIES. 


Tun millionaire. Mr. E. T. Hooley, possesses twon 
thousand acres of land distributed over six . Britis 


Me. Rusty, the great writer, dra ws 2100 a 
month in literary royalties and yet no book of his bas 


Miss Drin Moors, the young actress, is, as her 
name implies, ber father and mother's tenth child. She 
is one of the most ardent c clists now on the stage, and 


time in making up cycling parties in the neighbourhood 


al | on and off the high-spiritel horses, always 
by the thougb‘fu' Government for French 
commanding officers, be has an amount of extraordinary 
mental energy, and is said to be one of the best 


Tun Sultan of Turkey is always seen attired in pale 
brown garments. The mperor of Austria affects 
The young German Emperor has what may be cal 
loud taste in clothes, and is never so happy as when 
wearing the showiest of uniform; or hunting cos umes. 
indeed, when attired in the latter he looks as though 
he had stepped out of Drary Lane pantomime, so extra- 
ordinary and fantastic is bis get-up on these occasions. 
The Emperor of Russia, on other hand, likes the 
simplest, darkest form of undress uniform, and h 
habitually wears that which became so familiar in all the 


Mx. J. Lawson JOHNSTON will soon rival the German 
Emperor in his love for yachting; not only is he now 
the owner of the Prinee of Wales’ famous boat, the 
Britannia, but he lately bought for close on £12,000 
Mrs. Langtry's lovely floating home, the White Ladye. 
Few people are aware that the original coat of the yacht 
was £41,000, but as the White Ladye could always 
be let for £1,000 a month during the yacuting season. 

on 


she 
celebrated beauty’s own suite of cabins were the most 
luxurious in the world, and included a white marble 


Tun Duke of Beaufort is a chip of the old sporting 


uite a boy, and 8 5 celebrated the 
e Jockey Club. 

Few men know more about horses than dogs the Muster 
of Badminton, and yet he | as never been lucky enough 
to win the Derby. He is the editor of a well-known 
sporting library, and can claim to be an all-round 
authority on every kin] of British sport. The Duke of 
Beaufort's heir is curiously enough the only son of 
ad 2 rect, the t temperance reformer ; 
this is owing to the fact that bis own eldest son, Lord 


Tue young Tear of Russia is not the only European 
potentate the state of whose health is a matter of 
international conce Robust as he usually is, Kaiser 


akin to that from which e Tsar suffers; the pains in 
his head are occasionally violent. The King of Italy 


defies the doctors ; be had an attack of it lately, when 
the authors of inspired paragra hs in the Italian papers 
were suspiciously zealous in 8 there was 

i © | of “China in 
Europe,” which. means Austria, is much feebler than 
many prominent men of greater age, advanced though 


THE King of Wartemburg may certainly be sai 
stake, iP, to be the on . 
5 nrg fare Terra e as a Monarch. This bas long been a 
5 ; 1 2 are ition in his family, but not till lately was it 
discovered by the rulers of the beautiful little German 
Kingdom how profitable inn-keeping can become. 
When Peter the Great was travelling incognito through 
Europe he rafused to stop anywhere but at an inn. 
circumvent this whim the then ae oe Wurtemb 

: yal Palaces, 
— as an inn-keeper, — welcomed the Tsar. 

personage 8 decendant now owns two 
lo ag oe which he is said to derive a bstorer 


Tux Duke and Duchess of York have not, so far, 
found it necessary to be so rigorous as are the other 
members of the Royal family when the de icate question 
arises of what presents to accept for their infant 


design, and they are of historical interest and beauty. 
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HOW VANSITTART « « 
CAME BACK TO 
FRANCE. . 


’ _ EOUIS TRACY. 


CHAPTER I. 
. _ & Kure axp Two Eurzaons. 


Is there no hope of a 
“How can there be 
vistiee ? Giemany io 

Crushed she will to the utmost bounds of humiliation 
r ee 


France or be out of power by an impoverished 
people famishing and mutinous. The nation 
th ever-increasing military burdens 


France without | world desires peace ; must have war—and every other 
. Twenty years | interest but that of the house of Hohenzollern may go 
follow in the | hang.” 
is to seek The London ne were more moderate. But even 
as they spoke of iation, they obviously dreaded the 
her voice | outbreak of hostilities at any hour. The Tures—straining 
4 tears as she | after an amicable settlement—could only s t that an 


international committee should revise the offen tariff as 
a modus vivendi for twelve months. One might, with equal 
futility, ask the wolf to stay his spring until the lamb 
sought the shelter of the fold. 

o wonder, then, that Evelyn Vansittart was sad at 
heart in the midst of pleasant surroundings, or that her 
emotions were not in harmony with the jeyous springtido 
in the hills. She knew full well that France, sore pressed, 
would, in the hour of extremity, a to the one man in 
whom the placed unbo faith. And she her- 
self would be the first to admit that duty and honour alike 
offered her husband but one course of action. 

He must return. They must leave their Garden of Eden. 
It was bitter, and her soul rose in revolt against the warlike 
and unscrupulous Kaiser. 

After „ money does not bring happiness. The 
millionaire and the nian in the street are separated only by 
some bricks and mortar. Their lives are very similar when 
viewed through the telescopes of the gods. 

Five minutes of quiet thought revealed the situation 
more clearly to Arizona Jim. 

When Evelyn had calmed somewhat, in mse to 
Jerome's half-jocular, half-sympathetic raillery, Jim ven- 
tured to say: P 

“It’s like this, mum. It'Il do no good for the guv’nor to 
fight, anyhow. This is a business for armics, an’ ones at 
that. But the French want someono to do the thinkin’ for 
em. That's more’n half the game, an’ allus hez been ever 
since the days of Nebbycodnezzer.” eet 

Jerome laughed outright at tho extraordinary simile 
even his wife smiled as she dried te, et 8 

“ Why on earth do you drag in Ne ellar, Jim?’ 

wags to speak. 


cried Vansittart when 


dence. 
watched him in silence until he reached the verge of 
the lake. Then he put his hands to his mouth and 
outed : : 


2 for Evelyn!“ g 0 
5 for me!” repeated Evelyn in astonishnient. 
„From whom, I wonder? Paddle in at once, Jerry. Surely 
there is nothing amiss with mother, or aunt. I had a letter 
only yesterday. Why doesn’t Dick call out its contents? 
she been on shore she certainly would have examined 
the printed 3 to see if it gave any indications of the 
nature of or message. 
She did not wait to land before she cried : 


„What 

„It will best convey its own message. Thinking it was 
from home I opened it. It is written in the private code 
the King, Liancourt, and Jerome, s0 I have translated it 
here is a fair copy.” 


Hore is th 


the interest of the reader. 


t 


st Provinces. 


ee A SEQUEL 
TO “AN AMERICAN 
EMPEROR.” 
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decision will rest with you. Picannot thiak that you will 
With Mr. Vansittart directing affuirs, people will be 
his absence, they w 


brave but despairing.—You: 


Jerome put his arm round her: 

It has come sooner than we thought, old girl,” was 
best he oould ind to say. 

Dick Harland dug his hands into his pockets, and lo 
at them fixedly, but Arizona Jim felt that he 1 
a he took a surreptitious bite at a ph 
obacco. 


At last Evelyn regaincd her self-control. She said quite 


y: — 
ae the decision rest with me, Jerry? 

“Yes.” 

ae . we start for France at the carliest moment.” 

66 e ” 4 

“ Yes, wo, I refuse to remain behind. If you go without 
me I will follow by the next steamer.” 

“ My dear girl, there is the boy to think of.” 

„He will be well looked after during our absence. My 

is with you.” 

„So be it, sweetheart. This war will make an old man of 
me, so we will age together. Dick, wire to New York and 
ask when the Seafarer can sail for Europe.” 

And at the same time I will answer the Queen.“ 

Evelyn was grit right through. 2 

The day was a „early in May. An hour later 
they learnt that the Seafarer would be ready for sea at 
two o’clock on Thursday afternoon. 

“Then Thursday afternoon at two o’clock we sail,” cried 
Jerome cheerily. Now, Dick, I have been making a few 
plans already. How can I best purchase, for ble 
shipment, twenty thousand strong, well-conditi: horses ? 
They must be up to weight and sound in wind and limb. 
Anything over fifteen hands and between five and eight 
years old will moet my requirements.” 

0 0 ry 0 ry 

The difference in sun time between the Adirondack region 
in New York State and the capital city of the German 
Empire is about seven hours. At the precise hour, there- 
fore, when the momentous question of Vansittart’s return 
to Franco was decided it was already night in Berlin. 

In a room of the Imperial Palace that stands on the 
famous boulevard, Unter den Linden, was gathered a 
notable conclave. : The Emperor—impulsive, exuberant, 
brave to rashness and daring in thought—sat at the head 
of the council table. With him were the chief officers of 
the army and the ible Ministers of State. 

There was nothing of doubt or hesitation in the Kaiser’s 
words, nor did his manner belie him. He had chosen this 
chamber for the conference, because here, if anywhere in 
that Royal abode, dwelt the spirit of his renowned grand- 
father. From that historical corner window the great 
founder of the modern German . looked to the 
last upon his faithful people and his beloved army. 

The old warrior belicved in himself and in his 
mission. “A Hohenzollern,” he said, “should not only be 
the first eitizon of his land, but its first soldier and def od 
In the i ys of his monogenarian life William I. 
would never his uniform. His only . was to 
watch the daily march of the Guards down the broad avenus 
of the lime trees. A few hours before the end came be 
declared with dignity that be had no time to be tired” 
when some fai 3 suggested a rest from the 
routine duties of the day. 8 

The restless activity of William I. was reborn in the 
ambitious and domineering grandson. But a faith in hi 


first instalment of the finest serial yet written. It teams with incident and is told in a crisp, bright style, that at once 


ete 


~~ 


“but 


our enemies can accomp in 
is for my brave soldiers, i 
that I ve. Youand I, my 
but what will that avail France‘ 
happy, so prosperous, 


fate!” 
could but urge the 


General von Waldersee? ” 
officer addressed, the Chief of the Staff, instantly 


o'clock, 
ear of uncertainty or 


re 


tre column !” 
1 the 
hardly fittiog words to 


fc ately ad 
our y 
are too known to me that I 


was in 


that German 
ty without even plausible. 


qui 
friend, can . 
France, my count 
so little deserving this 


King 
and do all within his power to ¢ 
realised, in their full bitterncss, ‘tho truth of Henri's words. 
In the palace near the Lindens, Wiese the 


slept soundly 


the ure +0 

He rose early, fresh, and v ready to proceed to 

fend an a6 as he bees dat the left bank of the Meuse 
on of his troops. 

General von Gossler waited upon him the moment he 


4 Tis fitting,” cried the Kaiser, “ that on this, of all days, | Even emperors stagnate 
I should be greeted by the War Ministcr. What news, Von 


Tuclee hours after the Seafarer 

elve 

Ngai and turned smart figure-bead 
and w 


> 


the best of explana- 


11 
t brief 
d, worse fed, 
at their head, 
—s0 


J 


being with ty maintained dy an occan- going 
Colossus five or six times her tonnage. 

party accommodated themselves with varying. 
agaries of the continent of seas w 


On the third day out, although on a southerly course, 
to abandon useless they Ne into the heel of a fog that 22228 
repair defects. He from tho Newfoundland Banks. But to Evelyn the chilly 
mist was refreshing, and she walked the deck on 
Second, who, Dee husband's arm with, a sense of exhilaration the 
a methodical German, Vas ness of their : 2 8 

after the tclegrams | Her first feeling of resentment bad passed. were 

t the three columns. | Dow con lor yoo! or evil, to the fortunes of 
the | and her keen sense of justice rebelled against the wanton 
cruelly of the Germans in seeking to cripple their great 
ay spertgont oth gal e that Ted seguined 

too, with q; ferome 

his old-timo ing of command and self-reliance. 

in disuse, Vansittart had, to 


t game 
During his brief halt in 


— the Chancellor’s outspokenness, several We have seized oh ig ge 5 Not man can bontrive to expend tw: five millions 
e have ons, t are con- ot ev 
— whens . ‘ing, and probably the battle will be in progress | sterlin half that number of hours, but he done this, 
» “Well, well,” and the Emperor turned to a map with by the time your Ma reaches the fronticr.” to the as will be seen hereafter. 
an air of annoyance. “Yon are right, I suppose. t Yet the General’s visnge was not as al as his Cay one most of his time in reading the records of 
mark mo. Ne nad thought 3 and the Emperor’s quick eye noted the dis- 5 71, together with much poring over maps 
t it would troops to | crepancy. = : an ing down 
that their leader from the front and not from Is ought amiss then? ” This evening Evelyn protested against oo mach Pritore 
the * ae n one respect I have tidings that your Majesty will eae him off for a 
“The project is worthy of your Ma y, but the gain is regret te —— mer. ‘ 
ꝛct to be- measured agninst the loss.” “Quick! ‘What has happened?” During their walk they noticed Arizona Jim leaning 
„ Who, then; will act as my Personal representative ? The “Colonel ven Moltke waa shot by the French picket as he against a ventilator away forward, gazing fixedly into 
mperor’s atleast, must be- the first soldier to. drove them over the-Woevre Bridge” = = . : brown: study, ank 
3 = — — ee “Shot? Wounded you mean, I trast?” looked so serious that they laughed. 1 
Surely no man’s name can contend the right with Shot = “Whatare you thinking about so deeply, Jim? inquired _ 


e. 

1 turned upon the new speaker, Colonel 

be, nephew of the renowned wT commend 
armies with such faulticss skill during the war 


. 0. 

„And none shall,” cried the Kaiser . enthusiastically. 
“Yours be the honour to lead the column, colonel, and 
Tridays sun shall seo ninjor-general.” 

Prince Hohen cold accents hohe ts Se buzz 

_ of comment evoked V the Emperor 's stirring p 8 

„When will your Majesty declare war?” 

“ah! I had forgotten. Telegraph to our Ambassador in 


Paris that he is to demand his passports on Thursday 
ev . 


“Yes. 
omen.” 


“Omen! 


I fear that the men 


Rey more 


Zerruxe, and 
The 


one who 


, Vansittart, 

to the front at that fa hour on 

Th 5 . lowing message: 

5 CHAPTER II. 

Firacs—Barirish An OTWERWIEE. 

Tur three German army corps entered France 

at different points. 

of from 


simul- 
Metz by way of Gravelottes, 
10 historic 


lowed the 
route of thelast war. Hero the French had set upa formidable 


The second attack had also been forescen. The concen- 


to hit a Moltke! Yet I would have 
given much this had not occurred.” 
will regard it as an evil 


peror, 
admit, picked n copy of tho “Why, ie a are tho 


Detter” be left im .the maze of 


language. 
the States to ‘found an 
the notice of the American 
not accomplish this feat trico. 


New York Thursday.—Shortly before it became known that Germany 
France, Mr. and Mrs. Vansittart and suite 
the Seafarer. The 
he remains 


French eitizcn—coupled with the fact that the yacht’s destination w. 
render that he is bound for Havre, 
Adirondacks most 


he millionaire 


Bates started. 

„ was thinkin’, boss, that things air tolerable 
drill book. And : 
a Moltke should] “Nit s' long as wo keop tootin' the foghorn I guess we're 


“Yes, guv nor, 
on rocks to hel 
one man in 
loubting the future. 


Jou Son't find no 


the world I should 
Have you lost faith in 


“No, gu nor. Not I. Nary abit. What vou sez goes. 
But you'll have to kill off a blamed lot of Germans.” 
Evelyn clutched Jerome s arm more tightly. Bates had 
an unpleasant knack of revealing without any 
circumlocntion. For tho she realised that the 
conquest of men meant 
bo called upon to direct 


o fol- 


first time 
carnage—that her husband might 
red and horrible war. 

Next morning, whilst se be was pouring out a third 
cup of coffee for Jerome and Dick, the cap af the Sea- 
Saver n the saloon. ; 

„There's a British man- of- war about three miles ahead 
on tho port bow, sir, and sho has signallod us to stop,” he 

E — said. f 
— —— “To stop? An English ship? Aro you quite sure she is 
English ?” cried Jcrome. 
Quite certain, air. She is the fast cruiser Hawke. I 
know her well by sight. What shall we do?” 
«0 the signal by all means. What's up now, I 
wonder?” 
They went on deck and scrutinised the handsome war- 
_ship, for the over-night fog had wholly di and the 


tration of Baravians at Thionvillo, or Diedenhofen, as it is “Why was I not told of this sooner ? ship, for tho overnight —— to the vast panorama 
rechristened by the Germans, caused the French Staff to “Of w-w-what, sire?” g of blue rolling sea and sunlit sky. 
expect and prepare for an immediate of the two “Of the departure of thie Yankee dr css! Gel. 1 you ‘The Hawke, first-class eruiser, 7,350 tons, of 12,000 horse- 
corps in Prench territory. In the result they were not ice-Admiral Homann here at once! Quick, if you power, and catrying ber gte i. wier ie end nearer, and 
mistaben. ö N portfolio!” tly altered her course in order to come nearer, 
But the third was new. Vast quantities of to know what this storm portended, the . when half-e-mile ahead slowed down. to lower a 
troops at ‘both and Mulhausen. from the room, and the Kaiser strode to and took his seat in the storn sheets, and the steady pull 
fexgotien the way in 


through -Munsterol towards fortified Belfort. 
In either event the French ve 
front to the invaders. General Daubisson, who in his 


sailer. | 
* Agitation! 


« We were atleast warned soon enough to have prevented 


When you have read this instalment or The Lost Provinees,” take this copy of 


\ 
\ 


side the Seafarer. 

‘Within halling distance he cried: 

“Is Mr. Vi yard?” 

„Tes, replied Jerome. “I am he.” 1 

„1 am very glad I have fallen in with you. I wish to 

epesk with you pet 8 . 

see Ay to the words, he quickly climbed the 

rope- Which had been lowered, and gained the dock 

of the Seafarer. 

With oo he himself: “I am 
des Voeux of H.M.8. Hawke, which you 


“Do you know that war has broken out betwean Germany 
and France?” 
l Evelyn uttored an involantary exclamation. Even Van- 


F. y. round to your pest friend, and advise him to read it likewise. 


: SO 
cittart wae staggered by the euddeuness of the announce. 
5 have not reached that stage already f- 
can be no . armies 


i 


: 
i 


| 


1 
: 


F 
8 


l 


a 


15 


iin 
“alt 


10 


3 
it 

Erz: 

“HE 


8 


f 
ö 


hand fl to his hip There 

more convenient than even a six-inch 
. 

imaginary were it not accentuated by Evelyn 


bow, said: “ 


help y 3 oo = bowed, and without further 
1 and wi 
te’ German ola of view . e, would probably eee pier ror her 
settle your business during the argument. man-of-war was now interposed 
Dick Harland now broke in. nd. ; 
“It strikes me that the Seafarer is hardly a safe place at once turned to Jerome. “Mr. 
K. rr Vansittart, all non-combatants must be taken to safer 
What act?” Evelyn tly. 
The an Their absurd position was some such request. 
serious. Then a broke upon Vansittart. “if I turn my back on the Germans this 
“Wi it inconvenience you too much, Captain | time it is only that I may have a better look at them after- 
Hamilton, if I were to ask you to find for a small 85 
household of five on board your ship the next few rer now made off as fast as her screw could 
days?” his own ship 


There was enough 
men to polarise her 


t. 
and 
Tee Werth qoetiander wee nob mistebed’ oa te the 


ppressed excitemen 
electricity in the bodies of officers 


as to le 
“No need, sir. But time presses. n jectile fairly struck the 
A bustle of stewards, some agonised moments for a | companion-way near which Vansittart had stood. Iron 


— ee ee officers and men. 
for two minutes that seemed like hours—the 


ee 


ysteriously 
of night and strives to penetrate impenctrable 
sense of 


hearing. 
ly to her husband. The French 


V 
ly the door opened, 


Hamilton wishes 


and Lieutenant Blomfield 


you to come on deck,” he said. 
sealers wil ae her arm I will 


calmness of his tone he might have been con- 
witness a regatta, but Evelyn’s arm bore 
grip for days. The people on the Hawke 
through an extremely sensational and 

. In such moments it is hard to 
between the sleeve of a gown and an iron 


intelligible. 
the Hawke had smashed Das Rhein- 


i 


E 
55 


i 


4 
F 


all 
1 
B 

5 

f 

i 

| 


opponent's 


The Hawke's casualities amounted to three men killed and 
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ten wounded, together with some broken plates and 


intentions?” 


yo 
“Only this, that I go direct to to consult with the 
1 , & word in your ear. Make much of 


St bere 


‘iserable position? 


his mission in his a seve 
long measured French 


There was no 


bodies of 
the public to trust him. He was their idol. No 
declaration 


ms of their opponents, the 
cry of tho fighting line was: “We are sent by the 


The routed Bavarians were sent by the Emperor, too; 
but they had not the same measure of belief in ter 
commander. 

Paris wept with joy. 

When Vansittart reached the Gare St. Lazare, he found 
soldiers and populace in imminent danger of conflict. The 
authorities had detailed thousands of men to line the 
streets, and three regiments of cavalry to assist tie 
oat . people would not be repressed. They 

t the would not wanted to 
see, to cheer, to touch their idol, and for a little while their 
frenzy threatened to end in bloodshed. 

Vansittart something of the ferment from the 
anxiety displayed by the ccummander of his escort. 

He settled the question by mounting an officer’s charger, 
and himself leading the cavalcade at a walking pace through 
the streets. : 

Everybody saw him, everybody cheered Lim, and all were 
supremely delighted. 

This was one side of the question; the other presented 
itself when, an hour after he reached the Tuileries, he 
joined the King and his priucipal officers of State in the 
council chamber. t 

Here gloom took the place of jubilation. “ With downcast 
and dened faces the chief men in France made him 
cognizant of the bitter truth. ~~ 

They scemed to invite reproach by their words. A neg- 
lected army, a depleted navy, deficiency in guns and stores, 
skeleton divisions and inferior commissariat—these were 
the rusted weapons they opposed to the burnished panoply 
9 treasury was their . dict 

thoric was their Worst indictment. Mone: 
was being lavished now, but was it not too late ? J 

Only once did Vansittart betray resentment. When he 
heard of the meagreness in munitions and supplies he said, 
e and surprised: 

4 is be possible with Pompier at the head of the 
ment?” _ _ 

lence followed his question. The members of the 
Council looked at each other, until the King passionately 


2 

“T protested against it, Vansittart, but Court influences 
were too strong for me. Admiral Pompier was placed on 
the retired list, the department was split up into naval and 
military branches, and they are controlled by the Comte 
de la Feray-Metier and Baron de Champmai respectively.” 

“Are these gentlemen at present discharging the samo 
responsible duties?” said Vansittart with asperity in his 
tone. 


66 ” 


“It is not their fault, probably. Liancourt, will you cee 
to it that Pompier is recalled, b. „ and given com- 
te control. If he thinks these titled nonentities can 
elp him, let them)be retained. Ifnot, they can be provided 
for elsewhere.” 
This man, inscrutable to others, was 
an open book to Vansittart. It was easy to sce that be 
rejoiced at the end of palace intrigues. 


about “The Lost Provinces.”. Tell them it is the finest serial ever written, and you will be telling the truth. 


Good. I 000 strong 
fast, and in condition, her with a week's supplies 
5,000 men, 


— ͤ—ß — 


fight you can set up 


French mind, 
J 


, moment in his writing, pulled the map | l have yet encountered 
ee ee towards h cerutinised it for a moment, and exclaimed’ Ho is the e : and A 
E change te ere. A Saen Kn f 
ould be sougiit art's | "No one questioned him. General Villeneuve, not wishful shall need o long rest when the job is en 
as it is by your 8 1 8 


to the millionaire, | t ventured on a suggestion. 

* o can bardly ford such a large number, b. dd 
I. pledged my word to General that he should 
have 40,000 within a week.” 

“He will!” said Jerome, still writing. 11 
before leaving the States. They all 2 
Brest, or, Cherbourg, between to-morrow, Sunday, 


Tuesday. : 
. i bes of een cont ee hl as 
1 he — 5 8 


sir, that your w 
yed. Monsieur le Due, I vo you the 
down with a closed mouth, or being 


3 2 1 
be one commander · in 2 Where is Colonel le Breton? was his next question. 
that important place I will listen to “He commands the cavalry division with the main 


H ed The right man in the right place. Lan: sorry 
“Ca man in am 
: his post for a time.” 
r revised 


Minister, in unconscious paraphrase of Arizona Jim’s 
favourite declaration. 
He at once quitted the assembly to attend to Vansittart’s 
mysterious mandate. 
“There,” cried the millionaire with the contentment of 
one who has finished with a weighty undertaking. 21 
to hear the first news of that piece of work from = 
“From England!” said Henri, with undisguised amaze- 


CorPoraTION LIMIT EO. 
40, 42, and 4d, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E. c. 
(To whom nee a4 1— * a must be 
* under 


‘hos! 
He explained to the the n r of any 
coup, and this will be made clear to the redder in the F 
succeeding chapter. and Ireland (incloding of season and excursion tickets), ‘or 
„I may say in conclusion,” he added, “that I was not | One Editor of 
idle before I sailed from New York. My agents are buyi 
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Ke 1e Horst has yet to be stated. The only effi- | arms, ammunition, horses and equipment, together sit meets his death by an seniden . tonics 
2 — in France are already at the Teens. some requirements of — — at’ every sible at the tisse of e 
The armies have halted to consolidate and bring up eo Ge ghey as, 2 
reserves. Here they are 8 or to us. Supposing foot, dat ed in eltber cane, — — oe 
that their next forward move ectual, I fail to see how | Massachusetts, notice was giv n of such accident to the said 


we can hope to arrest their march on Paris.” 


ally, and very soon, I hope, find their way to various French 


“Yon summarise affairs rapidly,” cried the King with The authorities must be instructed to look out for These conditions aro the essence of the 22 de 08 may be 
He resented this terse ene Ne own d nat ts the left at his, oF ber, plage ee fer the. curren the coupon — 2 and 
: entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is to, the 
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n Parts of the world Head Offices MOORGATE 
eail for the nearest German llony snd find be . — ——— 
sone, This, I think, better be pu . COUPON COVERING L088 OF £20 
The Duc rose, but he murmured : “ Even a single German 
ee ema ak Gabon 2 Chee am When the council sough' 
e 5 Jerome t his private Oosan, Accident, 
“TI have not forgotfen that possibility,” said Jerom apartments. T wil py tog Hose . ‘of which is over £16 in Urban 
quietly, and the Socretary for the Navy. ts hir Admiralty inquiries was told that the Queen, worn out with nursing — gree £10 Burl the of 
geal, impetuously from the room to his Admiralty her ailing child during harass of recent events, was household goods — oF pecuritionct en? Vint) 16s 
—— be taking a much-needed rest, whilst his wife was looking after 1 3 
ttart some ting materials and t r otherwise Honorine would not have left | Pedvson's mith ue Coupons rnd in ithe teed oleae 
8 de write he * Ar ened den be reflected that sen in th — ate oe Se'sert with notion of chim, 
wi | even this N 
«Ie the re for War t?“ 8 time the two mothers would find more to say e 
3 _— =e concerning the youngsters than about affairs of State. As | Pt Sis tas mstectoy Bost of the Bersiany ox Hons 
“On the < T have had difficulty in an Feen l 14 be 2 Za u Daten F a cae . 
a bare been requisitioned at the front.” Corporation be furnished to nthe deemed to bes houee ia 
Ay 1 I intend to begin forward i which Chere eee the 
are >. to “Yes, Jim, there Sage and ‘the 2 
ing them ee „P bn ree'llect, boss, when we started West last trip, as Kauen. Porson tect we of tbe r l N 
x Se spo well found in that solilery 2 1 sald that the Freach,could cook, bally, und Sight wot on Householder. | No clase 1 paid wnt — ony Way f 
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„I remember it quite well.” 


at as soon as possible. „An they did want you, I guess?” 


_ Remember, we insure you against fatal Railway Accident to the extent of £1,000, as well as a fat 
A , way not — of the neu — gainst fatal Football and Cycling Aceidents. — 
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The cat is a (1) 


Tus dog is 
court desided that a husband must pay for his wifes | ‘The ak 
of taking 


to defend yourself, for you can't do 
i t a man ought to be 
funeral. It's enough to make Bi ting bod 
8 any self-respecting woman 
and commit suicide, so it is. And I'd go, too, much 
your satisfaction. Oh! why, oh! why, did I ever 

8 think that I could love such a wretch as you?” 
At this point Mrs. Tiff burst into tears, and Mr. Tiff 

put on his hat and walked out of the house. 


— — 

a Weak Digestion; Low Vitality. 
Ss When the vitality of the body is reduced there is almost always 
. — impaired digestion. We notice disturbances of digestion quickly, 
+] and it has become almost fashionable to abuse~digestion in the name 
ey of “treatment” by all sorts of unnatural processes, 

3698 I we goa little deeper into the subject we find that digestion 
PUM, is weak because vitality is at a low ebb. The body is not assimilat- 


7 ing its nourishment. 5 


2 _ When baby’s digestion is all upset you don't give it powerful 8 
— 2 drugs. You give it Scott's Emulsion, and notice an improvement in 5 


mm two days. The consumptive who takes Scott’s Emulsion for strength om 
dans that with strength comes digestive power as well. * 
rute, when your system needs more resistive force than it 8585 
rk is getting from ordinary food, don’t take all the tonics and stimulants 588 
w can think of, or read about, They never bring mpre than gois 
- Goe>. temporary relief, and they so often bring everlasting harm. rode 
. It is nourishment in an easy form that the 


Pam human race needs most when vitality is low. 
_ Physicians know this, and they fight harder than 
sep anybody else for Nature's remedies. Ask any 

" physician for his opinion of Scott’s Emulsion, and 
he will praise it. Is his endorsement not enovgh? 


> SCOTT & BOWNE un, LONDON, .d. 


A NEW FOOTBALL PUZZLE. 


| A crisp £5 note will be given to the 


on housetops o n hts 
and sometimes he bites, 
ker (3) —— at the (4) —— in the tree, 


Now come, gentles all, though your mind it perplexes, | popular, whereas Miss White is 
Boy or enl-—man or woman—all colours — both duk 


sexes. 
Whether (30) — or (31) ——man just try it for fun, 
If you solve me the (32) —— III cry out (33) ——. 


clay : 
All attempts to reach this office in envelopes marked Ob. but there is. When they drop on the floor, for 
“ Names,” by Monday, January 3rd. : instance, you haven't to stoop to pick them up.” 


is stin en Sale 
Price Sixpence. 


Miss White—Queen of Sweden. 
on who IF all the claimants to European thrones could be 


“Ts there the paper ?” asked Mrs. Tiff of | Correctly, or most nearly correctly, solves the followin ; mustered under one banner they would form a very 
“her bu ge ye phy ta weg dol In the event of a tie, the will be div | respectable “ Foreign Legion ble (if we may 
Buzz. 1 r venture to put it #0) in quantity as well as quality. 

- “No,” replied Mr. Tiff. in with the numbers against each. Fill | thrones of Europe can scarcely be re as 

“It een to me that you are taking a long time to | UP the blanks in the following lines of verse, with the | safe seats”; the various changes that have taken 
read ¥ Jou hand it to me, perhaps I | names of football players, Association or Rugby, 0 as | place at different periods haye naturally resulted in an 
can find it. to preserve the rhyme and rhythm, and make the most ing fair of lineal descendants to this or that reigh- 

“ Well, here is interest you. A appropriate common sense : - 1 cf older times, ots it were possible 

. a 


of a Republic—it would require a few generations to 
l all poe : * 

5 a C test claimant is a ,anative of the United 
his tall that can't see. | States, which tends to B that the remotest 


And the 80 has (5) 
. The the (6) —— side and browse as they go, | chance of obtaining a throne—those th that are 
“1 should think the man ought to be ashamed | In the field soft-cyed (7 Paes ee eee 
of himself,” declared Mrs. Tiff em . 5 ; 1 
“So should I,” assented Mr. “The very idea of 4 a the 8 0 9 E to man e ——— notions on hereditary rule enter · 
man not wanting „ funeral houl ‘or who would (9) w it he can. ai yy our American cousins. 
have "thought wos = — . delighted The (10) in the mud takes delight in a wallow, |, Many claimants are considered to be mad; Miss 
— 5 un % f. — eat bythe See ie the bg White e ben i fler wens, aten i 
5 Henry Tiff, what are saying? 2 „ 
the gentleman's wite 1 TThe pattridge in covess, the (1) ——— may fear, e may eonoern—and everyone else, for the matter of that 
. 8 3 e And the (14) who stalks with his gun in F perfectly sane and responsible for 
n x to are rer: | ‘The lady claims to be a lineal desce: 
his wile respectable burial, and pay for the ne The (15) — in the (16) — lie couched in the ferns, Fr 
cheer _ ee that } ab von! . the sentinel (17) his head wat-lfully | eee D was — in 1809 because 
mean 1155 urns, t in t ign wars. 
inetunce, would pay my funeral ae a 0 You hs — If the 08) e approach, they would dash 1 White, backed 9 = ay f loa talent and 
99 hrou, — | h doc ta’ iden A ha to 
understand what I am tFying to say. And ewiftin a (20) . at full speed they would | taken a — = hotel whens page son the ye 8 
I understand what you are saying, Mr : 
‘Tift. You tell me that you 1 dead that pd prick it. from which she hopes to oust King Oscar. And she has 
hea — wish 8 : chat Jou The squirrels a (21) of nuts that are brown, expressed her determination to stay there till her claim 
would be perfectly delighted to have the op — VF e S 
‘ * were your very 0 Henry 0 ( ) is Orang tang, 8 1 wae 
I think you are a wick 5 And the yaks tail in (25) — doth flowingly hang. | (omy. noble amy, 11 Men White cn pots ber 
“Ob, now, look here,” Mr. Tiff, “you know | The bear is a (26) of caves in the hill, f 
8 8 5 descent, she has, to that extent, a better right than he 
very well that what I said wouldn't bear any such con. monkey's a (27) who never keeps still to the throne; but he has the ad being the 
mates © yen vent eo ready all the time to find The sloth as a (28) is only a laggard, * at all kely to let 


man in ion, and is not 


And the * will (29) —— away oft like a bluck. And although King Oscar has occasionally had a little 


disagreement with some of his subj he is fairl: 
an saa and has 85 
er for the sins of her deposed ancestor. 7 


“I Dox'r see that there is any advantage in those 
ipes which you always seem to prefer.’ 


„ a L 0 
The doctor: Dont tu last 4 vou 
they protect cclets Pas and thus my are dot only cold. 


LISTEN, YOU WHO COUGH, 
TO GOOD ADVICE, N 


AND TAKE 


PONCELET’S PASTILLES. 


Poncelet’s Pastilles are most agreeable to the taste; 

they prevent and cure’ Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 

Hoarseness, Throat Irritation, &c., when all other 
remedies have failed; their action is immediate. 
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Tnenn wero half-a-dozen of us—two Englishmen and four Americans. It 
was in the month of July of last year—1896. We had been touring in 
Scotland for sevcral weeks, doing a little shooting and fishing, and a deal of 
loafing. On the night I now have in mind, the weather being warm for that 
region, we lay about on the graes near the mountain inn spinning yarns, 
mostly of alleged personal adventure in various parts of the world. One of 
the Britons had just finished a thrilling tale of a tiger hunt in India, when a 
slender Yankee, the most sedate of the party, slowly removed his pipe from 
his mouth and said: 

“My personal knowledge of tigers is wholly confined to what I have secon 
of them at ies and circuses, but we have in America some unlicensed 
beasts sufficiently formidable to inspire a momentary interest in an ordinary 
person who happens to meet up with them unexpectedly. About ten years 
ago my wife and I, with our baby, lived for a time in Northern New York, on 
the edge of an extensive forest. It was a lonely spot, the nearest house a 
mile away, and I tried to manage my affairs so as to be at home every night. 
One evening, in summer, we had been sitting and talking until it had come to 
be, perhaps, ten o’clock, when we both heard a light tread in the room 
directly above. We were on the ground floor, and inasmuch as we supposed 
ourselves to be the only occupants of the premises, the sound overhead was 
interesting to say the least of it. Man or animal, the matter must be looked 
to, and there was nobody but me to do it. Seizing an old axe-handle, the 
only available weapon, I lighted my barn lantern and cautiously ascended the 
stairs. Thore in the room at the top, with its great yellow eyes shining like 
those of our friend’s tiger in the jungle, was the biggest and ugliest-looking 
wild cat I had ever seen. As I was starting to retreat he made a leap for 
me, passing over my shoulder, tearing my shirt from my back, and with it a 
goodly strip of my skin and muscle. Then, seeing the outside door open, he 
plunged down the staircase and so out of the house; and you will easily 
believe I was not long in locking the door behind him.” 

How did he get in?” asked the tiger hunter. 

“ He got in through the door which I had carelessly left open as I entered the 
house two hours earlier,” said the American; “and since then I have been a 
perfect crank on locking the house doors. When the Society for the 
Discouragement of Wild Cats (and Burglars is fully organised, I may 
reasonably expect to be President of it.” 
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MM All chemists, 710., or by 
{A Swell A@atr,) Poston rcesipt of price, 
— Farringdon Avenue, Landon, B.C. 
][ “FoR THE BLOOD Is THE Lares 
WORLD-FAMED 


‘BETTER KEEP THE DOOR LOCKED. 


The writer was reminded of this. little incident by the following statement- 
After reading it you will no doubt see why one suggested the other. 

“When I was a boy,” runs the letter, my family thought I was in a 
decline. I was weak and languid, and had a gnawing, sinking feeling at the 
pit of the stomach. My mouth tasted badly, and I was constantly vomiting 
thick phlegm and a bitter fluid. I had a poor appetite, pains after eating 
and tightness at the chest and sides. Also a dry, hacking cough, night sweats, 
and all the symptoms of consumption. I was so weak and emaciated that 
the least thing exhausted me. At twenty, whilst living at Beeston, near 
Nottingham, I became so bad I thought I was going to die, and chose the place 
where I was to be buried. Then I took a turn for the better, and got about 
again. In 1870 I had a severe attack of jaundice, and after it I was fearfully 
weak. I had frequent attacks of giddiness, and used to fall down suddenly 
as in a fit. All my powers seemed to fail me. My voice left me, and I was 
so frail they had to prop me up with pillows. The doctor said I would di: 
one of the attacks of giddiness. I took medicines and cod-liver oil, but the, 
did me no good ; and in this state I remained for years. 

In October, 1888, my son-in-law told me of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and I 
used it and soon found relief. My food digested, and J gained strength. 
After that I nevor looked behind me. I take an occasional dose when needed, 
and I am able to do light work. For private reasons I can only sign my 
initials. Mrs. Martin, chemist, 593, Ashton Old Road, Higher Openshaw, will 
vouch for my statement and answer enquiries. —H.W.” 7 

“T have known the writer of the above for soventeen years, and have 
often heard him speak of the benefit he derived from Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
I can vouch for the truth of his statement, and will answer enquiries. Owing 
to his official position he is not at liberty to allow the publication of his name. 
(Signed) Mrs. M. Martin (J. L. Martin), dispensing chemist, 593, Ashton Old 
Road, Higher Openshaw.” 

“The first step towards consumption,” says Dr. Harvard Lindley, of 
St. Louis, U. S. A., in a lato article ou tho subject, “are indigestion, dyspepsia 
malnutrition, and loss of weight.” This was “H.W.’s” case, and he had 
close escape from death by that dread disease. In othor words, dyspep: 
opens the door to the consumption germs, as our American friend left his d- 
open, inadvertently, to the wild beast from the forest. Learn the lesson 
keep the door closed. Mother Seigel's Syrup does it for you by preven. 
and curing dyspepsia. 8 ; 
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B.S. asks whether — 
a’ now 
N E will bare to | 
1 a theatre authorities don't provide 
of the word son. It is a safe place of theatre authorities don't provi quere is 20 law to This, of couree, ie ta Me . B, 
. | prevent him doing 00, it be pleases eseeps 8 or, and straggling. periodical ike h cat replies can © 
the British Government wants to out of | of common-sense. In Anatralia, howorer, where only the best replies can be 
mischief. For instance, several Zulu Man ron Two might ‘when made one, the printed, we have resolved to rednce the office boy's 
chiefs who are in detention at is| theatres have regular cycle and then everybody salary, and worry Uhrough without the gentleman fiom 
Dinizulu, son and heir of Cetewayo. was sent on cycles, which are looked after by, the 
there for y in an attempted rebellion, and be dorteg ue performance, after which they ride away in | THe winner of 25, offered for the best drawing of the 
is kept there it is feared that his and | Couple in the moonlight. That's all very well, of Elephant mentioned in “ Fortane’s In 
that of his brother chiefs would be likely re-inflame course, in Melbourne, where the streets are half as] the least number of straight lines, is Mr. 
2 the smouldering but by no means extinguished war. wide again, and the traffic not u tenth as large as in J. C 155, Comelypark Street, Dennistoun, 
— like spirit of the Zulus. They are, of courve, treats ; but over here, I fancy, the visit to.s theatre Glasgow. 
with consideration, and live most comfortable would pretty often end in a to the hospital. Marr readers of P. . will, no doab, sympathies wits 
lives at the expense of the Government While on this subject I may answer a question which the sentiment of s correspondent who himself 
{nquinen.—I think there is no doubt that the] PgpesreiaN asks: “ to get out of the Sort-HearTsD. From day to day, be cays, be con- 
— — many sorts of food is derived chiefly way of a list when he rings his bell ? “—————— stantly encounters less fortunate 
the effect upon the delicate skin of the palate, I put solve legal commdrums on this but this | who make calls upon hi charity; their appearance, 
ig ther2fore much more a question of touch than of | is not one, and it is a matter of ‘ride public interest. their story, the very necessity which drives, ttm be 
taste. gong 4 Fo at oe re write A to the law the pedestrian hae the first ask assistance from fellow creatures awakens the 
fectioners 20 Delight, might be given as an] richt to street—pavement, roadway and all. It ia | desire to assist them in however small a way; nor 
example. The Shah of ersia was, after all, quite the cyclist’s business to get out of the or get off. would the occasional bestowal of a penny or a six- 
right when he reproached some English visitors to his The pedestrian is not ested tre heli an inch, penny bit or even half-a-crown make & serious 
court, who used knives and forks, for not knowing | and there s an accident it’s L kant. This, inroad on his pocket. “But when I 225 any- 
F linger · tipo. of course, does not apply to wilful obstruction. thing ia this wa a, “and Ws bo an. actual 
Tue silver „ease in the “Spelling” com ition | . pleasure . eo, I am invariably called 
lias been awarded to Mr. Joseph Percival, 166, Oldham Ms. . patie * * om MERCURY’ | over the — for reckless onsen impro- 
Road, Ashton-under-Lyne. ; vidence. ‘The most unkind way Lay 
; t may interest know that early in the_mornis of ‘ : ’ 
5 Henn you bare a house and a ladder in front of it. n 3 25 „ben on ao wa eee to a W sarin a ones 
Commence at the bottom rung and ascend five rungs ; attend the railway festivities there, I observ at Palachwe station, e — third. 4 epent a 
CCC. KTV King Khama’s A aden f dect to. feel an f. 8 ed 
1 10 K. “ie ox desvend. boven except a loincloth, eclling Pearson's Weekly at the rate of three a very foolish act. There is u lurking 
re yor = — must for a shilling. tion even of crime. And yet i ew * 
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D. T. W. asks the origi of the word carat. 
Ihe iantlost weight the Arabs used. in trade was the 


; a i = grain of barley. four 
2) eee Sra, called in Arabic carat. I have a great deal of 
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in law far exceeded the original cost of the 


history, but not so. Some time 
corpse of a woman was dis- 


quaking souls avoid the 
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its erection must be regarded as evidence unlimi 
ie shareholders, most of whom lost 
tion. One of these, in the 
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all were ruined, 


the — t of litigation with the 
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blackened ruin 


is a blast furnace 
unlikely posi- 


abyes 
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fret Ae ae Ef any 


nearly a 
I many mill-lodges (as dams called in 
are 

Lancashire), that have had from three to ten fatalities 

by suicide, murder, or accident ; and which an 

sensation in the „ when the groaning 

the day’s labour. 
circumsta 


! 


y a few months when the 
which horrified the land, was 


used as a . N a little army of tenants, who 
each suffered from the depression of association with the 


lace became the dumping ground of the neighbour- 
— bailiffs, for e tenant suffered the misfortune 
of failure. improvements finally swept 


Metropoli 
the premises out of existence, and with all its gruesome 
associations one would be prepared to say “none too 
soon. 


“Sze the nice book Aunty Peace has given you, 
Johnny! Now, what do you say to her? 
“Huh! I say I wisht it was a gun.” 


— — 
Irs MraxING.—Little Elmer: Pa, what does 
requiesent in mean? 
fessor Broadhead: “‘ Pleas: stay dead is near 
en a : 
— f= 
Dorortuy, five, looked with awe and pity at the 
long. needle- ted shoes of a yous lady visitor, and 
then asked com; tely : 
„Miss Ethel, ain't you only got one toe? 
— — 


Not Bap CREEK. — Mr. C. has just spotted a clerk 
staring into vacancy, with his hands in his pockets. 

Mr. C.: “ Well, Mr. Brown.” 

Mr. B.: “ Yes, thank you, sir.” 

— § —— 

Tur tell me, Grimley, that your daughter sings 
with great expression.“ 

“ Greatest expression you ever saw. Her own mother 
can’t recognise face when she's singing ut her best.” 


An Apology. 


We wish to tender our readers a most humble and abject 

apology. When we printed a largely increased number of 
t ristmas issue of Pearson’s Magasine we anticipated 
being able to supply all the demands that would be made 
upon us. 
We must own to a mistake.“ The Christmas Pearson’s was 
entirely out of print in two days, although as the advance 
orders came in from the we printed flve large 
editions. At the present moment we have not a single 
copy on hand, and only here and there in e 
can a copy now be seen in a newsagent’s shop in any part 
of the country. - ‘ 

This week and last wo have been inundated with letters 
imploring us for copies of the Christmas Magasine at any 


3 e cannot do it —we are sorry; but we cannot do 
t. : 3 

The Christmas Magasine is out of print, and must_remain 
so. It is not like a daily or weekly ne per that can be 


reprinted at an hour's notice. If would only 
understand and observe that golden maxim to ORDER IN 


ADVANCE from a newsagent there would not be these 


constant cries of disa tment. 
This advice is dou iy, eae at the present moment. 
The January number of the Magarme starts a new volume, 


be 
ORDER IT this day to be kept for him. This co: year 
efforts. We are no 
is disappointed with the January 
number at sixpence we shall never be able to satisfy him, 
and he had better withdraw his patronage from us for 


ever. - 
1 We have undertaken to place Pearson’s Magazine 
| absolutely beyond compare. 


as the circulation is at 
oes not satisfy us, for there is one 
zine with a larger. Our New Year’s resolve is 
that we shall ADD 100,000 new readers during 1898, We 
shall have to work hard to do this; we shall have to spend 
money like water; we shall have to give better than any- 
give; we shall have to make every new 
here is the best, here is the biggest, here 
is the brightest, here is the most he can ever get for six- 


the present moment it 
other ma 


u m rwopenny Double Number of the ATHLETIC RECORD, Frank Mitchell writes on “The Future of Rugby Football.” 
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Are You Ever Trovs.ep 1x THs War? 
THERe is a curious affection of the mind which canses 
discomfort than 


carried to sucha it becomes almost * 
a mild form of . —— \ 
A sufferer from this disease performs acts which no 
sane person would think of and for the time 
8 loses control of his judgment as 
ints upon which he is doubtful. 


e pol 
A frequent caus: of this malady is the p'acing of 


5 with a sensitive 


2 ty 2 


U 8 
is therefore not ca 


nature, w pable of it, or of 
overworking a person not of robust health who is inclined 
to be scrupulously conscientious. 

Te ey be, Seat Ce bey oh ae ce many 
thousands of. pounds is placed in the fa 
5 person, and the the fact 
that he is responsible for the safe custody of so much 


whether he bas turned the key in 
consequently he returns to give a pull at the 
be quite certain. 

es bala ame a fess oe eee im, that 

8 una o say three minutes after locking 
safe whether he has really done it, so that he con a 
gives nervous ~ to satisfy himeelf on the . 

It is from this stage that what may be 
diseuse reully begins. fear of leaving the safe un- 
locked has 80 overwhelmed him, that he acts in a 
stupid manner, and, „ not care 
sees him. He nervously locks safe; 
handle two or three times to be sure he has ; 
then unlocks it without any reason for bongs. Bri 
it once again; then finally pulls the handle tly. 

This is not in any way an exaggerated case, because 

nsible officials so afflicted have been known to act 


i. 


away or knocked on the floor. 2 

A very mild form of this curious ailment, or it t 
be better described as a sign of susceptibility to it, is 
nervous fingering of bank-notes by some persons. A 
bank clerk will count a dozen notes in so many seconds, 
then throw them carelessly into a drawer; whereas 
nervous persons finger a single bank-note as if they felt 
sure there were two stuck together, and seem loth to part 
with it. Se are sin is fee? 3 baer 
in persons when are giving change, especially go 
aaa thoes who act 1 this way have no idea how stupid 
they appear in the eyes of others. ; g 

any ms are partioularly nervous in turning out 

the gus, — that they will in the dark turn it on 
accidentally, and if this fear is not at once discouraged 
there is danger of its developing to an unpleasant 2 


so excessively_nervous 


the ailment, or a predisposition to it, may be ised. . 
Some persons are scrup’ U to blot what they ＋5 | 
have written, and will the 3 paper time after 15 
time over a few Others look with irritating ‘ 


time. a 

Lastly, there are persons who, if they have much to do 
with figures, get exceedingly anxious. They carefully 
check a total, and, finding it correct, tick it in the, 
ordinary way; yet, overcome by a fear that they buve 
made a mistake, they go over the whole casting again, 
sometimes doing this time after time. 

It is not at all improbable that what is usually termed 
“ religions insanity” is only a very severe form of 
ailment referred to. 
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SPORTS AND 


OBABLY no has ever been able to count NGLING fs a good old-fashioned sport, and OWING, to a vast poriion of the British public, — 
upon 60° „ and so some of the more enthusiastic devotees to the a t annual the 0 
opponente, at one and the same time, as — art now journey as far as Norway, ford and Cambridge Boat Race. Naturally 
‘When it was first played it would be hard to say, where fishing can be to perfection. | the training of the ’Varsity eight is very strict. In 
pak rag mg Ape age ede er geome gpa the fe ry Excellent is found in the Scottish lochs, | earlier contests, two crews simply set to work with raw, / 
turies. In ite carly days, was with | where trout are caught. It is a thoroughly | uncultivated strength shoving a heavy bulk by main 4 
boisterous vigour, closely 94 8 — te to the death. In France the | force the water. In the graceful skiffs pt the 4 
Attempts were made to game, without | fis off B y sow their sea-fishing grounds | present ~~ 5 is essential that strength should bo ; 
success. 3 has developed at a | with cod - roes to attract the sardine to their nets, but ee ight moment and in perfect harmony. aly 
marvellous rate, till at present time its votaries, in Scotland the sailors can take sprats in millions | The selection of the light and dark blues is by no 
2 and enthusiastic supporters can be numbered | without a lure. means an easy task, the captain requiring as much skill ‘ 
million. : and tact in composing a crew, as @ Prims Minister in XY 
HE record backward joan J. Darby, of 560 forming his Cabinet. 9 5 
VERY be knees thas Ragtg school may fairly as n ae tember 14th, 1 
8 claim cradle other- It proved no a than 
wise Known an “hare anf hounds” ff has | 12 feet 11 inches, truly aremerkable Hie E e as it may appear, upwards 
taken the lead among schools at that ever- high jump (with ankles is exactly 6 feet. ee le 0 comabderabin time sincattte 
sport. Early in the century those much abused | His three Jumps (bare feet) covers 40 feet 11 [Alus of birds was recognised for military purposes; q 
youngsters, the fags,” carried the „ tornin shreds, | inches, the same, with weights, 41 feet 7 inches. This last now they are I 323 2 
nog over the shoulder, w the feat was before a crowded audience at the of sport. A 7 or · * will fetch about & 
with followed in hot One of | Westm warium, London, November 5th, 1888. | au nen, while a racer. or stud. bird. — tae 4 
the favourite “ rans” is the“ 12 miles, In four standing jumps (with weights) he clasred 50 feet eee (> O0).. inn rene which — in aly 4 
which bas been covered in a little over an hour. lap ells Dean Darby made a magnificent | last, the winning bird covered 501 oak Ga 


THLETIO in the olden times alwa Te N. —— — pigeons fy a 
sports 1 es Xt H= at its best—that is, on a frozen lake 5 * 


Prince of Wales had won his first Derby.“ Even 


5 almost incredible. With a strong “ 
one Uns it was the favourite pastime of the 27 Wld, lee ae gude, alnet maddening in | birds will nccompiish 60 miles an hour with the greatest 
Greeks. | In Lancashire they adopt 5 catch-as-catch- | itgexcitement. The ball, of tough seasoned cork, at a | °° 
— oF In Devon and 2 te ww fvom the club, ckias along she fos with 
principle still finds favour last-named | lightaing-like rapidity. Of course a sharp look-out is CLING, if rationally may unquestion- 
system is a perfect 1 or rough surfaces and unsafe spots in the ice, ably be as one of the boons and 
compared to some methods gone days. ae while the breaking of a buckle, or snapping of a screw, | blessings of the 19th century. Utilitarian toa 
is now forbidden, and gee usually beg 4 * when dashing along at full speed, is no laughing matter | high degree, it is health. giving to a measure that causes . 
stockinged feet, a great oe hers N ig to the player. -| many of the leadin — men to recommend its — 
when boots shod iron were freely used 2s a ee L adoption in nearly all cases *vhere there is no i 
means of and defence. ACROSSE, it is said, originated with the Indians diseasg*_ Compared with thd modern safety, 8 K 
ay ; 8 N. Canada. It is played somewhat on the | shaker” of our forefathers was a fearful and wonderful if 
UNNING is perhaps pre-eminent as a means for : 0 machine, composed chiefly of wand and iron, while tha - 1 
i a man a sensation su vo of sudden on an imp ment called thecrosse; the player in possession i were mostly «onepizivos by thelr elon 
* It develops less skill than — of the ball runs with it towards the enemy's goal, if on N the inventivè genirs of an Nogiichmin supplied t A 
porta, for the directions which can be given as to style the point of being caught he tosses it to one of his own | the missing link—the bfr tyre -whica. with 2 / 
in running are comparatively few, and an awkward | side‘or throws it over his head in the direction of the goal. suspension wheels and stee: frame, introd:. 2. ata later 
runner more wins by sheer superiority of | Manchester 2 claim to be the home of lacrosse in period, made the modern bik, Ae. a6 — 
hangs or legs. o don ute this; the fact temains. | England, and the past year has seen clubs spring up in ö “J 
100 covered . Donovan, at Brockton, | the suburbs and most of the neighbouring towns. Lr those who were tune #2 hee lala part 
doubtable V. G George, . ins we 25rd, 1886, a6 Tale F in it, oun form any dee 7 ig Liver 
B completed a mile in 4 minutes 123 seconds, E through a course o stics, cf Which that went up on Epsom Downs on Wednesday, 
N 3 fencing forms a considerable part. Fencing | June ard. 1896, when it became known that H.R.H. the 
t 


with the ier or foil is admitted to be the bes 
: exercise that can be taken. Every muscle of the body | those who had no sympathy or regard for * the sport of . 
time immemorial its usefulness has been univer. | is brought into play, while hand and eye are trained to | Kings,” could hardly help feeling thrill of satis‘action 4 
sally acknowledged. No greater stimulant was | act in unison. Some very pretty exhibitions of fencing at the event. The —— b 5 in twelve 
ever given to an art than Capt. Matthew Webb gave to | are often seen on the stage, and a realistic duel with | races during the season and brought their royal owner 
Wi ish Channel. It 


less than £26,819. Mornington Cannon seems 
swimming, when ©, have boon the “winning” jockey of 1806, he havin 
stupendous started from i : 7 : 8 N Wing 
Pier Dover on 2 — 1875, and deer pat HE game of fives is one of the simplest and in steered 164 horses to victory, out of a total of 724 1 
aan . 2¹ hours minutes. all probability the most ancient of all in which | mounts, all of which illustrates most conclusively the 1 
am is struc by the players alternately, either opal haters Agee pd 1 5 be pee 
snare 17 75 inst a wall or over u dividing partition. Tlie ball is | sporting contemporary, Par 2 5 
O 8 Eagllth pa . {small round one, covered with wash-lenther which is a | front in tho sporting ‘world—in Aunsbroom fashion— ze 
5 It 3 leasant recreation to | little protection to the player when stopping a fast shot, | with unfortunately the sag only proving themselves 8 
thousands who are past the P for the more violent The hands may be a little tender at first, but the best | sportsmen; they are mere followers of Mammon, dis- = 
3 By Toe . Pee ge kas its exponents of the game dispense with gloves as being ining the course und the paddogk, but keen on the t 
exertions of o — of the 3 — towns have | clumsy and unnecessary; they find, after practising wealth of the Ring. 
nll i for a time,that the hands become hard enough. 


— the — Preparing necessary snoth 1 was in the middle of the seventeenth oentury Rice 55 capital sport for huntsmen 


A d hounds and (though his opinion in iy b> 
f £300 ' that Louis XIV. first brought the game of 4 littl. biassed) he 1 1 kes ees 
; ae a 3 — . royal personage having through fe . 0 of 2 W., the advisability of psi i 
© special argument is required to show that after meals. The earliest pe el Nine 1 English ing him alittle breathing time, instead of hunting him oe 
alluded to as the “noble art” | Litiiands ie found in Cotton's“ Compleat e persistently in and out_of season. The practice 9 


-defence, is undoubtedly . of oak or a slab | Certainly should be discotagod. for the number 15 ? 
ment. It must in fairness be allowed, whatever view is | of marble. J. Roberts may be justly regarded as the 7 5 One of the le ding daili Saline “3 — cd A 
—— pt pluck boon chown than nthe 3 oan Dian of bilirds, his sensational nor of | cause aptly remarks: “The unwisdom of killing the b 
boxer’s dog Shown r brant Ga resaeal pe romans) Se teet the golden eggs, has passed into a 


here ba = often goose which la 1 
eee „ “ retin the analogy may be extended to. the 
victory. Byen now, the fight on Slet, 1860, between CKET, although stigmatised by an old maga- on of vixens at a period of the year when the. 
the disabled, and thus disarmed, Tom Sayers, zine as levelling and mischevious, and defined | Cares incidental to the reprojy~*.m of the species 
and his gigantic antagonist, Heenan, is spoken of as by Dr. Johnson as a“ sport at which the con- render them an easy prey toa, wk of hounds. | 
though it was but yesterday. tenders drive a ball with sticks, in opposition to each 
other,” has become a national pastime, by which ISC-THROWING, the N game of the N 
KATING in the good old times was ere ishmen may be recognised in every corner of the ancients szems to have the origin of our 
on the shin bones of animals, bound to the feet . One great merit which cricket has now is the modern quoits, which are common in many i 
after the manner of our. steel appliances of | absence of gambling. At one time when matches were of Great Britain. The “disc” of the Greeks and J 
to-day. Mr. Plimpton, of New York, introduced the | made for money, and each side had its avowed backer, ans wag a circular plate of stone or metal, twelve or 


> roller ekate which was at one time so popular, though a | they were bought and sold as a matter of course, and it | fifteen inches in diameter. The winner was the one who 
in use i was well known i 


kind of wheeled skate was in Holland as far back that certain rs were practically | eucceeded in hurling the disc the greatest distance. The at 
as 1770, The Fen men of the ‘eastern counties of | under the thumb of the boa er. The Grand Old | modern game of quoits is very different. The rings o“ 
Bugiand have no — towards two pins called “ hobs” driven 


. holding their own, and Man of eiebet, WG. Grace vente Ven y- ee eee iron are 

frequently win at international contests in | the only batsman of modern days who made two separate u 85 4 

Norway and Sweden. G. “Fish” Smart | hundreds in a first-class match. Dr. Grace organised the | looks a very simple re Re it requires a skilful ; 
of England) has covered. mile (on the | Gloucestershire County Club in 1871 and has played for | player to “‘ring the quoit,” is, to successfully land 

j ) in three minutes. his county ever since. the iron circles over the pins. ' 
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into the ground, and surrounded by a bed of clay. It i | 


; 6 away witha paper. HOME NOTES, however, is going one better. 
- ee n, een es pine wits Tiven away weekly with each de 


: CHAPTER I. 
Tus Murper at ru Geanae. 

Snr rpm tr Of course she 2 on you 
expect ? t wouldn’ ve surprised me ven an 
hour. There must he a foot of snow in the hollows 
between here and Exeter.” 

Fh, it be a mortal bad winter, never had such a stiff one 
since 31, that was the year as I had twenty cows a-froze to 
death in one night.” 

“Yes ; I've heard all about those cows before.” 

„It was er most affair. I said to myself as I 


went to bed the night afore: ‘Now I shouldn't be s’prised 


FF 
66 ‘a »” 


„And I said to myself jast as I was going to slecp: I 
shouldn’t be 8 if some of them cows ain't froze to 
22 per . t dead? 
2 ou up in t " twenty were 2 

Tes, bat tho ee of the thing is I said 
to myself: ‘I shouldn't be s'prised if some of them cows 
ain’t froze.’” 

“ Well, never mind the cowa. 
taking anyone? 

“One gent to Norcombe, that’s all. Things ain't a bit 
like they was when I was young, and when they gets 
the new railway line I s’pose I shall have to go into the 


A rumble in the distance growing nearer and louder 
eee ching train, and in a few seconds 
rom comes to a standstill in Barn- 


Here she comes. Are you 


vigeronsly upon ferm. 

The station- master, f g the individual whose sole 
conve powers secmed to be confined to 
reminiscences upon the untimely death of his twenty cows, 
enters into a lively convereation with the ver 
as to the state of the road between there and Exeter, while 
the driver is anxious as to its condition between 


staple!” “What a train!” Then the engine gives a mourn- 
ful hoot, a disconsolate and fatigued kind of pu 
slowly they leave the station, and issue forth into the night 


once more. 
The lights are lowered, and Barnstaple relapses into 


Well, that’s a bad journey over,” soliloquises the traveller 
left upon the orm, as he endeavours to restore 
his circulation by a variety of ingenious adaptations of the 
cellar-flap. “Now for the worst part. Seven miles along 
country roads in some ramshack 


be no four 
wheels to Norcombe, so I’ve ht a dogeart, I don’t 
s’pose: we'll get there in that. It be a mortal bad night.” 
“Eby well tsp,” the i lancholy 
bed fed man answers in a melanc 
8 voice, as he clambers into 


thohigh dogeart, while the 
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it, sir ?”, 


— the artist has 


ssly introduced some dises into the 
ee a ee ea fe 


accident insurance. 


me a Devonshire breed, as fast as a racehorse, and as sure- 4 


miles drive on 


Tes, it’s a bit severe.” 

„Ah, we've nover had such a winter since 81, when I 
had pepo! cows all a-froze to death in one night.” 

“Yes, and the strord thing was that I said to my- 
self as I went to bed: ‘ Now I shouldn’t be s’prised if somo 
of them was froze in the mornin’;’ that’s what I said the 
night afore.” l 

“Then why didn't you get up and try to make them 
warmer?” 


just come up from Lannon, ch?” 
of us?” 


“You've 
“ Tes.“ 
what do they think 


«Eb, hat do they think of ourmurder?” he explains with 
“Eh, w. : our: 8 
6 


a g' ation of the unenviable | that 
Noreombe suddenly achieved. Have you about 
4 — 
“Eh, that’s right, old Marsden. Close fisted old Marsden! 
He was a rare he was, sir. If young. Marsden comes 

will bs better; but he’s a wild 


“Dunno. Like to shake hands with him.” 

“Indeed! You seem an amiable kind of individual.” 

“Bah! Good riddance to bad rubbish. I was going 
along all right, till he raised my rent so that I couldn’t make 


© 


oh, indeed! Then you'd like to shake hands with a 
. 


“Yes, sir ; it’s my round.” * 
“Then I won't detain you; but I shall want to see you 


in the morning—early. ’ 

Very good, sir; Tl he hove af bien sharp. Good-night 
“ Good-night.” . 
he pu o pocdaen tany'epent 
as aa t 
all so 3 an my driver! „ 
Nght into the kitchen of the 
Senior Constable of Norcom 

the The constabulary 


loung: 
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“Well ie, all’ the cums” — rejoins. “’in ap 
from Scotland Perhaps you have heard my 
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“ What do you mean?” 
“He never left. There were no footsteps from the 


ouse. . 

Herbert Darrent bends his head in thought for a moment. 
Hero was the Senior Constable repeating exactly the same 
4 driver of the dogcart had told him. He knits 
his . : be solve bor 1 

“Ve on,” he says a t. Anything else?” 
* g replies Dobson, annoyed at the indif- 
ferent air of the detective. I suppose you know the mur- 


. =I Nr. „be quiet » „if you’ 
—1 the, pnb yo “fold you'll herp thal il 


28 


arranged for a coun’ 
The man flushes. wi 


I’m getting sick of the whole bleaséd thing,” he growled 
at last, “ being uestioned twice in one day by Scot- 
i r 5 enough to try anyone’s temper.” 
Firat one detective then another, it’s sickening.” 
“Do you mean to tell me you've had a detective here 
Te thin morning = 2 
„From Scotland Yard?” — 


„Oh! he said 80, did he, Mr. Dobson, and you believed 
him? Did you ask him for his authority ?” 


ore a fool. Wake 
What was he like? What did he do? did 
Where is he?” shouted in „ snappy 
like pistol shots. 
„How do I know where he is? He came this morning and 
said he'd just arrived by train from London, and had driven 
over.“ 
“ What time was that?“ 
“Ten.” 
“Then how the deuce 


could he come from London ?” 

“I never thought of that.” 

“No, of course you didn’t, Mr. Dobson ; go on.” 

“He said he'd come to look into the murder, so I took 
him up to the ec told him all about it.” 


of course, let him take away.” 
«Nori didn; he didn’t ask for it” 
“Oh! That's a relief anyhow. Then he didn’t take any- 


oy a U 
Aig did.” 
“What?” 


A ey 5 


4 8 


5 
pis eae 
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“A 
«a Yes.” 


—— 


„Lure sure he took nothing else? 


he mutters to he take a set of chessmen for 
and leave the knife, and who the dickens is he?” 

“Do you want to know anyt else?” Dobson sulkily 
asks, as he his pipe which he has let go out during 


“Yes, give me the name and iculars about everyone 
related to or friendly with the man. Any sons? 

“ No, at least I don't know, perhaps he is son, You 
never know. Old Marsden always said he adopted him. I 
don’t believe it.” ' ; 

“Never mind what you believe, Mr. Dobson. I'm asking 
for. facts. it?“ 


“ Astray—curious name.” 

“Yes, old Marsden said he was a stray when he found 
him, and he stuck to the name. It was his joke.” 

“I see. Where is this Astray ?” 

“Quarrelled with old Marsden a couple of years ago and 
went abroad.” 

* “Oh! never been seen in Norcombe since, el?“ 

Dobson hesitates under the keen eyes of the detective, 
who, it seems to him, is his inmost thoughts. It 
will be no ing to keep anything from Herbert 
Darrent, 80 y blurts out: Came back on the 

T. 8 —.— in 1 

“T see,” sa; t, again writin his ket · book. 

“ What time?” = 1 5 


i ly only a bit excited.” 
„Did he mention old den? 
“No.” 


“Where did you meet him? 

At the corner ot the road that branches off to the Grange.” 

How was he dressed? 

oe or 7 hat.“ 

Was it snowing | 

“No; didn’t commence till eleven.” 

“Right. Thank you, Mr. Dobson. Now do you know 
anyone else connected with old Marsden either here or at 
Barnstaple ¢” ä 

„Only one or two distant relatives and acquaintances.” 

“Very well. Nou can employ the rest of your evening by 
making me a complete list of them, and say all you know 
about them. Have it ready by the first thing in the morn- 
ing, please. That's all. I shall havea good deal more to 
ask you to-morrow. Good -night.“ 8 : 

“Good-night. Oh—er—I say, Mr.—er—” 

“ Darrent.” 

“Er—Mr. Darrent. Don’t you think that Scotland 
Yard may find it worth while to offer a reward presently? 

It is the second time that Dobson has mentioned the 
chance of a reward being offered, and Darrent pauses for a 
moment, then suddenly confronts him. 

“Now, look here, bson,” he says gently, “you're 
simply playing the fool, and you’ve given the whole game 
away. Twice you've asked after a reward; that means you 
know something more than you have told me, and expect 
to be paid for your knowledge. Well, you’re wrong, you 
won't be: You ought to know even if a reward is offered 
it is not paid to those in the service, whose duty is to do 
their duty. Come now, Dobson, own up all you know, and 
not half of it.” 

“I know nothing except what I've told you.” 

“Very well, then, Mr. Dobson, you'll never get any pro- 
motion from Scotland Yard or any reward, which your soul 
so hankers after.” 

“Then Scotland Yard will never know.” 

“ Ha, ha, I’ve got yon! So you do know who committed 
the murder! Very well, Mr. Dobson, v well; you are 
what the law calls an accessory after the fact. It’s a very 
nasty position, Mr. Dobson. Good-night!” 

“Half a 
e et 
I think an 
accessory after 
the fi gets 
about ten 


ie! og and 142585 
1 ur indiscretion, and remembe 

over your in ion, an mber 
pow fee yd time comes.” 


Without a g. Dobson bes over toa desk, unlocks 
it, and taking out a stained and crumpled sheet of paper, 
hands it to Darrent. 
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6 detective takes 


8 ‘ee er mie A ary had evidently fallen from 
10 rs, an rolled across the sheet, leav 
blots in its track. - 

465 pled v bape Marsden’ hand.” 

rum up in 8 

“Murdered by Astra——” 

„By Astray, don't you see? He hadn't strength to finish 
it, the y' is missing.” 

“Hum! 80 aya Marsden is the murderer, and you 
intended to hold this for the reward, or else blackmail 
Astray Marsden, eh?” 

I put it by and forgot it.” 

“That’s a lie, Dobson,” he answers, as he carefully folds 
the paper, and places it in his pocket-book. “You couldn't 
have forgotten it in a couple of days. Have you shown it 
to anyone?“ ° : 

m shifts uneasily, and tries to avoid the fixed gaze 
of the detective. 

« Only e 8 Ast 

25 to y en to Astray.“ 

2 When — where? if 

“The day after the murder, at the Nine Bells, where he 
had put up“ 

“Well, what did he do?” 

“Said he'd come round and sce me later.” 

„Well, did he?” 

“No, he bolted.” 

“I gee, Well, Mr. Dobson, whether he committed the 
murder or not, I should advise you to be very careful, my 
friend. You may find that you've got yourself into serious 


trouble. To-morrow morning I go over the Grange, I shan € ~ 


want you. Send your junior to cet me there at nine. 
Don’t forget. Good-night.” i 

Darrent turns on his heel and leaves Mr. Dobson to his 
own reflections, which to judge from that gentleman's 
expression of countenance as he moodily pulls at his pipe as 
he sits before the fire, are not of a very enviable 
description. 


In the short walk from the police station —— 


Bells, Herbert Darrent marshalls his facts. 

The old man, reputed n miser, murdered, the footprints in 
the snow leading one way only. Tho return of Astray 
Marsden on the fatal night. The mysterious vistor of the 
morning, claiming to be a detective, who had taken merely a 
set of ivory chessinen, when one wonld have assumed that 
the weapon with which the deed was done would have becn 
the first consideration. That factor in itself was a problem. 
Then there was the writing of the dead man that seemed to 
reveal the name of the murderer at once, and to make all 
clear. That paper accused the man who two years ago 

uarrelled with old Marsden, the man who only returned to 
‘orcombe on the night of the murder, and since fled— 
Astray Marsden. 

Herbert Darrent felt that indced all his art would be 
needed in this investigation, for ho knew better than anyone 
that the cages that seemed to be over before they had really 
commenced very often proved to be almost unsolvable 
mysteries. 

CHAPTER II. 
Darrent Finps a CLux. 

To say that Herbert Darrent passed a good night, would 
have been to have stretched veracity to breaking point. 

It was cold in that small bedroom in the village inn, and 
the discordant clanging of the cracked bell of the church 
clock, from quarter to quarter, and from hour to hour, 
irritated him in his essness. His mind was far too 
active to allow his eyes to be weoed by slumber, and 
through the long watches of the bitter winter’s night the 
few threads of information that he had gathered tangled 
themselves into twists and knots in his brain, and the very 
fact that prima facie the solution of the mystery seemed to 
be so simple, only served to worry and irritate him the 


more. 

Detectives, after all, are only human beings, nob 
mechanical contrivances, and their intellects, trained 
though they be to kcener and clearer intuition than these 
— y ordi men, do not render them free from 

e worse inseparable from complicated problems to which 
the solution is obscure. 

Darrent lay awake for hours wondering and e 
Those clues which seemed to point at once to the culprit, 
often, he knew, failed utterly upon closer investigation, 

broke off sudden and short; and once the thread snapped, 
one was left absolutely without the possibility of following 

the trail for another inch, and had to hark back to the very 
commencement again, only perhaps to have the same experi- 
ence and the same result. One never hears of a detective's 
failure; it is only his victories that are noised abroad. One 
does not learn of all the byeways and cross-roads, all the 
narrow lanes and blind alleys that his search leads hit into. 

It is only when success has crowned his patient task that 
one hears of him at all. 

Once when he had dozed off for a little while, the dreary 
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felt he would bo a step nearer 
with them the motive. That 


murder arise out of a sudden quarrel, or was it 
premeditated and cd in a few moments — the 
entrance, the murder, then te 


He eupposing that it was the outcome of a 
quatre fast the two men been in conversation before 


The old man sat in his chair on the right-hand 
side of the fire, took that chair himself; and the 
visitor—where ? He had the assurance of the constable that 
nothing had been moved. There was no chair conveniently 
placed for a visitor. It might have been moved, or the 
stranger might have stood the interview. That 
e ite Marsden, so Darrent 
rose took the place of supposed visitor, and, as 
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found the | . Surely to trace a man of six feet in that little town would 
it seemed to | not be difficult. He wondcred how tall young Marsden was, 


Te 
if 


papers had burnt, only the dead ashes remained 

on the hearth, and something he had almost overlooked, but 

a caught up with an excited exclamation, and carried to 
window. : 


A plug of half-burnt tobacco that had deen cut out of a 
pipe, because it had been rammed in too tly, and dis- 
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eke 


Slowly and they groped along in the darkness, | carded. Dug out with the blade of a knife, it was 
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. smooth surface of the ice obs tos, far 6 datuty shee of meerschaum adhered to the 


Another step—another clue. The murderer was not a 
Lars ig had beguiled the old man to let him stay the 
ni Tramps were not so wasteful of their tobacco, and 
did not smoke meorschaums. 


length, aan Six feet high—smoked a ineerschaum pipe. Darrent felt 
stretching before them the broad expanse of the river, | ho was moving. 
while the musical ring of the skates sounded merrily in tho A quarter of an hour afterwards when the junior 
distance. constable returned to the he found Herbert 
The skaters passed, flying like the wind, thestretch | Darrent sitting in the library writing at topmost speed in bis 
of perfect ice. No one was in sight, either to the right or | note-book, with a fragment of thread, a plug of tobacco,a 
the left, as, aside the bushes, Herbert Darrent and | scrap of ivory, a carved ivory , and a few matches 
his com crept on their hands and knees from the | spread out on a sheet of e f a 
narrow Causeway out on to the frozen river, and the way of “Have you discov anything, sir?” he ventured to 
the encape of the murderer of Josiah Marsden was solved. — — a fill shect after sheet as if 
55 unaware presence. „ : 
CHAPTER III. Darrent quietly nodded his head and closed the book. 
Ox tre Tacx “Listen to me,“ be said, “and tell me if you know 


ALTHOUGH ie rm or tunnel by which the murderer | anyone who answers to this description: Appearance, very 


Kind in all probability escaped from the Grange had now | tall—say a good six feet and 


What had proved a mystevios, snpernatural factor in the | schaum pipe. Lately ro- 
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r Ce eae to the life, sir, but he 
relled with old man, and in a parorysm of rage | didn’t commit the 
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. murder, 
Darrent took the paper from his pocket again and closely | „ That is to be pr 


in 

portion, bronéed and bearded, strong as an 10 
he frozen river, that ho was really no] ox. Temper very passionate. Dress of 
homespun cloth, soft hat, smokes a meer- 


unsophisticated inbabitants of | turned from somewhere 
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Thompson, with his eyes 
i gazed in astun- 
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He was at this house on the night 


of the murder. You met him on that night.” 


Astra : 8 
— gil, be . 
15 to meet 


4 Christmas .guidiog is given amay with every ooy or SHORT STORIES Double Namber. 
up puts 


.but the person who carves it 


then setting to work again, on his knees and earefully | 
examined the 4 0 f 


his dy the gain. His clbow 
—so—you can see where the elbow 
o must be a tall man who stands 80, Thompson, that gave me 
idea as to his height, this thread of wool, the texture of 
He smoked as he talked—smoked a coarse- 
a tobacco, cavendish, not tm sort that a 
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not 3 care of his at such 
times, and ly does-not give ten minutes every day to 
shaving, bearded. You see, Thompson, things are very 
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higher and hi 
temp:r hotter and hotter, and then he launched into a furi- 
ous outburst, emphasising cach point by bringing his- Ast 
down upon the oak mantelshelf. Three times he did that, 
Thompson, you see, three marks made the concussion as 
his ring struck the wood. The in that blow would 
kill a man, go be careful it you ever have to deal with 
young Marsden. The old man was frightened and faint, 
and over-turned the bo ird with the pieces upon it as 
he started to his feet, and Astra: 
brandy in that little glass from the decanter on the side- 
board. As he handed it to him he placed his hand upon 
the mantelshelf, this time the right you see by the 
1 forefinger was bound up. Dust is 4 very 
valuable thing, Thompson, don't forget that. Then young 
. — collected the chess men and placed them in the 

x 8 

“The old man might have done that,“ Thompson es- 
claimed, anxious to test the skill with which the puzzle was 
being put together. 55 

The young man did it, Thompson; one had rolled under 
the sideboard ; old Marsden would never have shut up the 
box and put it away with one missing. e. chess men are 
a away, the old man becomes more amiable, and they sit 

own again. He goes so far as to offer young Marsden a 
igar; you see one has been taken from this box, a new box 
whi oung Marsden opened with his clasp kni 
know t — kind of knife, Thom 
committed with the same weapon. IIe opens the box, takes 
out a cigar and lights it, then puts the knife bere by his 
sido, and sits 74 e edge yh tp 8 — a 

Again they ; again the old man taunts, and again 
young man loses his temper and crashes his hand down 
upon the table, his fingers touch that awful knife, and in a 
socond it is over. For a moment he is paralysed with 
fear, and, rushing to the sideboard, pours out a glass 
of the brandy, for himsolf this time, spilling it upon the 
woodwork and the carpet, and then stands and hesitates, 
He dare not leave by the front door in caso he is seen; 
suddenly he remeinbers the paszage through the rovlery 
on to the river; no doubt tho water at the bottom of the 
tunnel would be frozen, and he could escapo that way. 
With one glance over hia shoulder he leaves the library, 
rushes across the hall through the opposite room and the 
conservatory, then out into the grounds along the covered 
walk, and by the tunnel on to the frozen river. 

“Old Marsden, left for dead, comes slowly back to semi- 
consciousness. Ho is dying, pe he 1 pe he sweare 
the shall not escape, and even with his failing strength 
he 8 the murderer.” 5 i 

Darrent finished his dramatic word picture, and then 


i taking the slip of paper from bis pocket, held it before the 
face of his comrade. a 


am dying, murdered by Astray,” gasped Thompson. 
“And es has bolted,” Darrent interrupted. 
Thompson could only stolidly nod in acquiescence. Loth 
as he was to believe that y Marsden, whom he 
remembered in years back always had a kindly word for 
everyone, was a murderer, had been led away by 
Darrent’s dramatic recital, and the paper written by the 
dying man seemed to clinch the matter. Yea, there could 
be no question about it now. Astray must have done it. 
“It rather black against young Marsden, he said, 


2° : 
“Well, what of that? ‘I am dying, murdered by 


Of course, it is but a printed pudding, 


it together correctly in another form will receive a cheque. 


young man stood here.” ‘Darsent - 
fender u 


gave him some 
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Win ENDING 
Jan. 1, 1898. 


eek last foun ‘hin lf Wanne 
he mself u ge 
Laake Theatre, whore tho flaring TE picee only served 


inan went over it with 
a paint brush. 

“Glad to see you; 
sit down, sir,” he 
shouted, Darrent 


busy; give ten 
minutes, in ten 
minutes. Suit you? 
Right, they’re yours. 
Now give mo 
your opinion, 
there’s a 
ch 7103 he 
rattled on, 
“does that 
steamhammer 
look like the 
real thing, or 
does it not? 
Ha, you’re 
. laughing. 
Never mind, you haven't got the right light on it. 
ht and see it, and you'd swear it was the 
genuine One hundred tons. Daylight doesn’t 
suit any of us. Now look at me, what do I look, forty, eh ? 
See me to-night. I’m the hero, twenty-five, and lovely as 
the rising sun. Look at the heroine. Ah, she's a pretty 
girl anyway, isn’t she? But she'll look a a 
of twenty-one to-night. As it is she s 
“Now, Arthur, don’t tell any stories,” a vory ea girl 
her 


stan the manager exclaimed, putting! over 
his, — „He's always talking nonsense, she continued, 
in way to Herbert Darrent. 


an 

“My wife, sir,” Ridgeway continued, releasing the 
hundred-ton hammer, which descended with a dead wooden 
thud, and putting his arm round the girl— one of the best 
—one of the very best, and the prettiest little heroinc on 
the stage.” 

Darrent shook hands with the lady, and paid her an easy 
little compliment that raised her colour, and“Causcd her 
husband to beam upon them bot. 

“Look at that, sir, look ut it! he exclaimed delightedly ; 
e there's a lovely little innocent blush for you! And yet 
you'll find people who say a woman forgets how to blush 
directly she on the stage. Gad, sir, they ought to bo 
ee ee and Id like to have the doing of it! Now, 
excuse mo just one minute more must go through a little 
scene, and then I’m yours. By- the-way, he continued 

„you don’t want to go on the stage, do you? 
Don’t say you do—shouldn’t like to refuse you. I like the 
look of you, but I’m full—full up.” 

Darrent shook his head laughingly, and the manager, 
much relieved, bustled across the stage and rushed into 
rehearsal of the little scenc. 

“ A jolly, good-hearted little chap,” was the way Herbert 
Darrent summed up the second relation of Josiah Marsden, 
and fell into a reverie about the first relation he had met, 
and why Nature had ever found it worth her while to create 
such a colossal idiot. Or, the idea always came to him, was 

the man as big a fool as he pretended to be, or something 
more of a rogue? 

His ruminations were interrupted, and he was brought 
back to the world again, by finding Mr. Ridgeway standin 

before him, wildly brushing his hand through his hair, an 
9 very picture of farcical despair. 

5 her —behold her,” the manager excitedly 
shouted, waving his hand towards his wife, what does she 
look like ?” 

Darrent thought to himself that she looked like what she 
was, a very bright English girl, but he was not even given 

time to ex his opinion. 

- look broken-hearted, and starving? Not a bit, 
not a bit like it. I’ve gone through this scene dozens of 
times and she won’t look miserable; I don’t believe she can, 
bless her heart.” 

“Go on, go on, enter James Hardy—ho’s the villain of 
the piece,” he explained to Darrent. “Squire Hardy, in 
love with the village maiden, good old crusted melodrama, 
but won’t it go? Won't the public hoot him? Ah, and 
the energetic manager rushed acrors the stage again. “It 
won't do, I tell you, you eay ‘ You're in my power! as if 
you were a king the time the next train started for Bide- 
ford. Put some life into it. Now tlien, my dcar, shrink 
from him ; I know he’s a jolly good chap, but that’s not his 
character in the play. That's better; no, wait u minute; 
‘You're in my power,’ yes, that’s all right, shrink, and then 
do a little shrick. Now go back. ‘If I could see him once 
more I could die content, that’s right, enter IIardy, cue ‘in 
my power,’ 1 Shriek, I am lost, who will save ine? Ah, 
very good, I enter, struggle. Yes, that's all right, now do 

By like that to-night.” 

Tho little scene wa; evidently +cttled to Mr. Ridgeway’s 
tatisfaction, and he walked over to Herbert Darrent. 
“Now, sir, I am yours to command.” 

The detective, over a quick judge of character, had long 
since arrived at the conclusion that the best way to deal 
with Mr. Ridgeway was to come to the point at once, and 
having taken u sent in that gentleman's room, and accepted 
a glass of wine that was generoasly pressed upon him, ho 

laced his hand in his pocket, and taking out the spr.ng 

nife laid it upon the table. 

“Iam not going to atteinpt to deceive you, Mr. Ridge- 

way,” he exciaimed. ‘I teil you frankly Iam a detoctive, 
wing into the murder of your cousin, Josiah Marsden.” 


The manager, with 
nodded his head, but said not 


this theatre, 

I was the 
2 ＋ hen, and 10 s prayed I 
“Never seen him-since t and alwa never 
would in case of accidents.” az 


knife to his own boots, 
of his wine-glass. “ Never, that I am abeolutely certain of.” 


his riveted upon the knife 
thing. 5 


“When did you see Josiah Marsden last? 
“Two years ago, wien he foreclosed om his mortgage on 
turned me into ~ erie Ae 23 ruined. 
i then, now I'm the wanager,” 
with su; in his voice. 


“Ah. Have you ever scen that knife before?” 
Ridgeway caught his breath. 
“ Marsden was murdered with that knife, do you remem- 


ber ever seeing it before?” 


“Never,” the manager ied, turning his gazo from the 
E fingering the stem 


“ A good-hearted chap,” was Darrent’s mental note, as he 
observed the obvious embarrassment of the man. “He's 
not used to telling lies, but it’s no use.” 

“Seen Astray Marsden lately? ho interjected. 

“No.” 

He's abroad, is he not? 

“So they say.” 

“ 5 


“ Good Heavens, sir!” exclaimed Arthur Ridgeway, jump- 
ing to his fect. “ You don't mean to say you suspect him? 
It’s impossible. He wouldn't do it, I'd stake my right hand 
onit. He’sa trump, as white a man as was ever made.” 

“And so is his friend, Arthur Ridgeway,” Darrent 
interposed, slapping him on the back. “ don’t 
disturb yourself. If he's innocent, he'll be able to prove it 
right enough, and ng the man’s hand, Herbert nt 
strolled out of the theatre and towards the railway station. 

Arthur Ridgeway recognises tho knife, and knows that 
Astray Mareden has returned,” he muses, “ very well, things 
are getting closer. Now to see whether young Marsden is 
worthy of this man’s good opinion, or is one of the biggest 
scoundrels breathing.” 


CHAPTER V. 
Darrent Makes Au ARREST. : 

Ir Herbert Darrent one fault more than another, 
it was that of being a little too self-confident. 

In the profession that he had chosen to adopt, and of 
which he was decidedly proud, he had been phenomenally 
successful, partly owing to his own perceptive faculties, 
and partly, he owned it himself, to good luck. 

Although he was always ready to regard his clues from 
different points of d 
view, and test them 
well before he took 
decisive action, 
those cases that he 


founded that, being 
still a young man, 
imes 


away by i 


relics of the mwder, as he wished. to confirm a point, 
whistling through his tecth the while a chorus from the 
latest comic opera. 
It was not that Herbert Darrent was in himself callous of 
death, or of murder, but when one’s daily life is given to 
the constant handling of relics of crime they cease to be 
objects cf awe, they lose their gruesome associations, and 
simply become clues that shall assist the chase. . 
The stuincd knife with which the deed was committed 
would doubtless freeze the blood of any favoured visitor 
when it was added to the collection of criminal weapons in 
the Black Museum, but to Darrent it only formed one 
important item in the complicated puzzlo that he was 
putting together. He put it together piece by piece; it 
scemed to him to fit too easily. Everything pointed too 
much in one direction. What to an ordinarily constituted 
mind would have looked so excecdingly simple, became to 
Darrent all the more difficult because of that very sim- 
plicity. jf 
Every bit of evidence that he had collected pointed 
directly to Astray Marsden as the murderer. There was no 


Maraden had not left 
that what promised to be a big mystery, up-n which he 
could exercise his talents, should turn out to be none, and 
that he, the English 
the murderer—to trace him inch by inch—when a casual 
acquaintance on the ice had told him at once who had done 
the deed, and a dunderheaded fraud of a country policeman 
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get away from it, for already the knife had been 
recogn: 
and, more strongly than all, by the letter of tlic murdered 
man—the stained and crumpled letter that Lobson had 
tried to conceal. i 


Astray was condemned by every cir-umstance, 
Darrent could hardly keep from half wishing that old 
paper. He telt a littic annoyed 


should be sent down to discover 


had tried to conceal the actual paper that accused the 


murderer. 


Yo a clever detective who had hoped for a tangled skein 
to unravel, which would add yet another laurel to the 
many which he wore, it was annoying, and when Darrent 
arrived at Waterloo and took a cab to headquarters, he 
was not in the very best frame of mind, and really regarded 
himself as a little ill-used. 5 . 

At ten o’clock next morning Herbert Durrent alighted 
from a hansom at the corner of Wellington Strect, and 
walked down towards the Embankment. = 

“ Sweeper, sir.” 

The detective haltcd and slowly took off his glove. 

“ It’s all right, sir,” the —— rapidly continued in an 
undertone, “ he’s still there. entre last night - not out 
since, and he accepted with becoming humility the coin 
which Darrent dropped, at a respectful distance, into a very 
dirty palm. 

“Send my card up to Mr. Marsden,” was Darrent’s 
instruction to the hall porter at the Royal Hotel, “and sa: 
that I must see him at once on important African business.” 

Astray Marsden, who sat idling over his breakfast and 
skimming the ae paper, ced at the curd, which 
the smart page boy brought him, and listened to the 
message: “*The Honourable Rupert Grey,’ hum, don’t know 
the name, and I’m not used to calls from honourables—very 
well—show the gentleman up.” 

“The Honourable Rupert Grey,” he repeated, “ well, it 
doesn’t matter after all, I suppose I shall soon learn his 
eee a claim out there, perhaps, but how in the 
world does he know me, or that I’m staying hero?“ 

Rising from the table, he stood by the fire, with his elbow 
onthe mantelpiece, and his chin resting in his hand await- 
ing the arrival of his visitor. 

Astray Marsden wasa fine, well-built, and tolerably good- 
looking young Englishman, with the figure of 9,, Hercules, 
but Dame Nature, in one of the many tricks she is so fond of 
playing upon her children, had given him an utterly weak 
disposition, which was betrayed by a glance at his face. 
A form of strength, a mind of weakness—a good fellow 
but no backbone, ever ready to procrastinate, never ready 
to act. He was a man people would turn and look back on 
in the streets, as he towered above the p.ssers-by. ‘The 
embodiment of strength without, they could not know how 
weak and vacillating he was within. He was simply the 


outcome of one of Nature's little humours that prevent. 


monotony in the human race. 

Herbert Darrent could scarcely repress a start as he 
entered the room—Astray Marsden was as he had himself 
described—as ho had pictured him to the life even to the 

ition in which he stood, the very position that the 
— had conjured up as he stood in the library at the 
range. : 

It was only another proof of the wonderful accuracy of 
his deductions. It really seemed that the man had posed 
to complete the case which the detective from such tiny 
clues had woven so skilfully around him. 

“The Honourable Rupert Grey? said Astray inter- 


tively. ö 
pet shrugged his shoulders, and taking the card from 
Astray’s hand quietly tossed it behind the fire as he replied : 
“Herbert Darrent, of Scotland Yard. One is obliged to use 
an alias sometimes. The enemies of the force usually do, 
so we're level on that.” 

The effect of his words certainly surprixed Darrent, used 
as he was to surprises under similar situations, for the man 
seemed to utterly collapse before his eyes, and fell back into 
a chair by the firesidé the very picture of abject terror and 
despair. 

Herbert Darrent, the detective?” Astray gasped. 

Darrent nodded his head. 

“You have come to arrest ine?” 

Again the detective nolded. He felt a hit perplexed. 
This was differcnt 
from any of his pre- 
vious captures, where 
the criminal had 
either lied or shown 
fight and attempted 
to escape. 

“For the murder 
of aay 9 guardian, 
Josiah Marsden,ch?” 
Astray continued. 
his tonguc wetting 
his parched lips. 

“Yes, for the mur- 
der of Josiah Marsden 
on January 12th, at 
the Grange, Nor- 
combe, Devonshire, 
and I warn you — ” 

“T know what you warn me,” the other gasped, 
“that whatever Imay say may be taken down and 
used in evidence against mz. Then use it; Taia inneceat, I 
swenr it. I've becn expecting you ever since ve heen here, 
and now the worst has happened, and I shall he hanged-— 


hanged, because I can’t clear myself, like many another. 


r wretch has heen, because Fate was against him. Yes, 
1 shall be hanged, because a man in his hatred of mo 
condemned me te death, and then went with the Tevil’s 
own sin upon his cul to face eternity. He hated me—he 


7 1 Have you tried the Surprise Competition in THE SUNDAY READER? Some splendid prizes are oilered by the Editor. 


No always hated me. When I left 
eee pv een he watesived Ss vBent, 


“I mean to tell hes all that happened that night, and you 
enn do what you choose with it, and bring me tothe 
if you like.” 
“My dear sir, you are talking wildly, the law has no 
desire to bring you to the ecaffold if you're 
imnocent.” : 


I swear I am!” 
“Then if you are, and can put me on the track of the 
eo much the better,” 


10th of January, just a week ago, 


had worn 
throughout the 
interview. 
“Well?” 

“I returned 
to the Grange, 
and he wel- 
comed me.” 
Lou entered 
the library, and 
stcod on the 
left-hand side 
of the fireplace, 
like you were 
standing when 


rom, with your 
elbow 


piece, Darrent 
continued, 
“and then you quarrelled about the lady again. Your 
asked you if you had outgrown your mad infatua- 
„ and you answered No.“ Then he asked: Will you 
marry the wife I have chosen for you?’ and you said: 
No! No! No!’ and emphasised each word by a blow of 
your fist on the mantelshelf ? : 

Astray glared at Darrent in astonishment. “How do 
you know?” he asked. 

Because I’m a bloodhound of the law,” Darrent replied, 
“Then you both got more 


„Tes, that's right.” 
“ Presently he w calmer, and you settled down and 
talked of other id 
“ Yes, of my travels.” 
E e 3 


Darrent y 
barnt into it, before A: 
Tes, it’s true; that’s it.” 
“J know it’s true; I know this is the knife, and that 
this knife killed old Marsden.” a 


“and left. I swear it. I left in a rage, turned the 
rr 

„And you 1 

“J waa blind with rage. not know where I was 
walking. I walked for miles, then the mow came down 


+ game into the. 


0 would sce later; and 


r 
“Yes, that's true. At first I 
meant to 


to-morrow.” 
“You would not have 
reached Southampton.” 
“ You mean I have been 
watched ?” F: 
“Certainly, every step, U 
every movement. Was 
running away the act of 
an innocent man? 
dazed 


vanished as soon as hehad 
„ 


“ Without even bidding 
farewell to the girl you 


had ised to marry. 5 
« { felt T should be pursued—I dared not 


London was my only chance; iad then, if L could genre, : 


Africa. What more can I say?” 

„Tou have said too m „Mr. Marsden, the 
detective answered quietly, as ho e nate thal Aver ® 
fiancée lived at Bideford. “You should have reserved 
statement for your counsel. For pret aa you must con- 
sider yourself under arrest. I thi we may as well be 


In an hour the “ Arrest of the Norcombe murderer” was 
and breadth of London. 
pers came out with flaring bills, special 


English Lecoq 
evening newspa) 
less than their duty to praise ono who, at a time of - 
nation, when there was absolutely no news to help the 

of the papers, had placed columns of cheap sensation within 
their — 

Never a crime, in an out-of-the-way part of 
England received so much publicity. For weeks the excite- 
. a actly ever heat and fed by descriptive 
an vo : 

The preliminary Police Court proceedings, filled more 
columns. The trial was given verbatim day after day, 
and all the while louder and louder swelled the chorus that 
3 the praises of that prince of all detectives, Herbert 

arrent. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tue Fate or AstTRAY MARsDEN. 


Faon the Exeter Examiner (evening edition), Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1896: 


THE NORCOMBE MURDER. 
148 DAY OF THE TRIAL, 
SUMMING UP. 
NEEBDICT. 


Full Description by Our Own Reporter. 


9.30 a.m.—The Court is crowded—more crowded, if possi- 
ble, than it has been for the past two days, for the last act 
of the drama will be reached to-day, and the verdict of the 
jury will be given, the verdict that shall condemn Astray 

to an awful death, or shall set him free amongst 
his fellow men. 


Never before in the history of the Exeter Assizes have we 


that which 
“plooded, 


such a condition of suppressed excitement as 
the Court-house this morning. Cold- 
tic recorders news as we are by 


counsel for the 


— te 
ee 
day may bring forth. 8 


to Bideford |: 


The prosec 


1 =e 
— udge commences summing Gentle- 
5 — — 2 
the last stage of your in a case w. to me, 
proved at once the most painful and the most obvious in all 
my experience of criminal trials. oy ee 
as impartially as lies in my power, to review the whole 
the evidence that has been placed before you both in 
favour of and against the prisoner, Astray Marsden, and to 
rr he is 
guilty or not of crime with which he stands 
charged — the murder of Josiah Marsden, of the 
at Norcombe. 


“In the hand of Josiah Marsden was found this paper.” 

The Judge pauses impressively, and takes up the blood- 
satel paper that has caused such a sensation throughout 
the : 

“This paper,” he solemnly continues,“ was found in the 
dead man’s stiffened fin Death had overtaken him 
before he could frame his thoughts in words, and so his 
last messago is only a broken one, ‘I am dying, he wrote, 

urdered by Astra’—a—s—t—r—a—and lif 


5 
4 
5 
5 
i 
8 
if 
; 


meted out 1o his murderer; the defence 

hinted, gentlemen, even they have not dared 
than whisper, that Josiah Marsden hated his 
and did what he did in revenge! Faced eterni 
foulest sin that man could 


hin 
to 


E 
: 
Lell! 


1 
Fal 


as it is abominable. 
I leave for you to 
tial evidence 


Tho knife was in the prisoner's possession, it is agreed, until 


a few moments or a few hours before 
admitted that Marsden was with Josiah Marsden 
on the night of the murder, it is aleo oot that he used 

cigar box in 


Turn to page 397. There you will find particulars of a football competition, the like of which you have never seen before, 


F Eg 


itl 
1 


ins disgraceful 
course which he took, but whether that contrition will 
absolve him from the penalties of his action I very much 
doubt.” 


ConstaBLe Donson ro BE PUNISHED. 
“The Treasury will take such steps ö 
able to punish Constable Dobson for his action ; an 
yentlemen, that had for its object the defeating of the ends 
of ice. I refrain from referring to supreme 


his contrition and regret for the di 


as are deemed Ceair- 


1 
Herbert Darrent, the offici 


present—which Dobson 
on the scene. 


who took over the 


ogether, entering the library found Josiah 
Marsden ! upon the floor, stabbed to the heart. 
By his side was the paper which has had such an important 


prisoner turned 
see him later in 

“It is for 
evidence can 


passage, on to the frozen river, u 
only to those who had lived at the — 

“Astray Marsden was met by Constable Thompson soon 
after two o'clock in the morning of the 12th, in a very 
excited condition—still the defence says, under the 
insults he had had heaped upon him, chafing, gentlemen, 
after several hours’ walk. 

„1 have reviewed the circumstances that occurred in 
Norcombe, but it is not upon these events alone. that 
the case stands. Let us turn to London. Herbert 
Darrent has been before you, and given his evidence 
with exemplary clearness. He has told you the manner 
in which he succecded in tracking Astray len to the 
Royal Hotel in London, and he has related the story of 

Tus ARRzsT 


“The first words of the prisoner when Darrent entered the 
room were: ‘You have come to arrest me,’ and though 
warned not to commit himself, he then launched into a 
heated attack against man, an attack which 
foreshadowed the line of defence which has been adopted, 
Josiah Maraden with leaving 


“In the prisoner’ 

‘accounted for the loss of his knife in the same manner that 
tho defence has insisted upon. He took it out to open the 
cigar box, forgot it, and it was left lying upon the table—a 
handy weapon for the murderer. To that point of the 
defence I will but add a word. 

„If the murderer of Josiah Marsden came to the Grange 
with intent to murder, would he have left the finding of 
Lg hey to chance, or 7 he have come prepared? 

n e use a chance weapon, or 
trust to the one he knew? 

“Let me now, be: ore you retire to consider your verdict, 
put into a few words the whole evidence. Against the 

“pilaguer you have the last words of the dying man, the. 


knife, the 

able alibi; and for judge and 

Sade tara back the of Gece while the 
seems to with emotion. 


A really up-to-date and bright artivie is contributed by W. A. Penn to the 
in America, and is speciaily interestin 


warrel, the absence of a reason- 


whole 
“It's a fearful summing-up,” one barrister whispers to 


“ Bratal—dead against him, poor devil,” his companion 
replies, glancing at the , who, pale as death, gazes 
before him with eyes that see nothing. 

“While for him,” the judgo impassivel. 
have the line of defence ti.at he left t 
before the murder was committed.“ 

The judge closes his book, and we await his peroration. 
We that wé know what it will be. 


continues, “you 
Grange hours 


hour; but we are mistaken. 

Gentlemen of the jury,” he says, “the case is in your 
bands.” And that is all. The summing up is over. 

„Poor devil,” someone whispers again, and we shudder. 
It Dom into words what we dared not thiak. 

jury do not move. They only whisper in the box. 

It seems as if they are going to decide without leaving it; 
but perhaps the seriousness of their task comes over 


them, and they slowly leave, and the prisoner is conducted 


from the dock. 


„Dead against him,” is the general opinion. 
but dead against him; he hadn't got a linc 
his whole case.” 


ee ee else leaves the court. 
We all feel it is not a case of waiting for hours, but minutes, 
perhaps only seconds. The last words of the summing up 
crash through our brains. What do amount to? 

the prisoner you have—everylthing; for hin 


Tun Verpict. 

The jury re-enter the box, the judge returns, the prisoner, 

between two wardors, takes placo in the dock, the 
chaplain is by * 1 4 the jade. 

“ Gentleman „ have agreed our 

75 jury, you upon y 
“We have.” 
“Do you find the prisoner, Astray Maraden, guilty or not 


ilty of the 
ioe Mo 


Then 
deathlike 
silence falls 
like a pall 


upon us 


Prisoner in the dock,” a voice is saying and it seems to 
come from somewhere miles away, even to us—what must it 
seem to him ?—“ have you anything to say why sentence of 
death should not be passed upon you?” * 

A Scene. . 

Our eyes turned with one impulse towards the dock, and 


we start with amazement. ; 


The prisoner—the man condemned to death—whom we 
had pitied throughout the trial as one so miserable that he 
could not defend himself, is transformed. 

He stands erect, with almost a glow upon his checks, 
nearly a smile upon his lips, manhood and cou awaken- 
ing in his eye. He is condemned to death, and stands as 
though his fetters had been released. 

We are creatures of impulse. We gaze at one another. 
The same thought is in every mind: Suppose he is inno- 
cent!” There is mesmerism iy his glance, and we follow it 
as it rests upon the girl with her head thrown forward on 
her arms upon the solicitors’ table. 
judge shifts uneasily, moves as though to speak, he 
seems powerless by that strange force which is upon 


us all. 

The girl feels the power of that glance, and as if in 

obedience to its command, throws back her veil and rises 

and faces peg and as she does so even the 

heavens add to the intensity of the scene. 

We are shrouded in gloom, save for 
t which passes over the shoulder 
the face of the girl with a halo of 


ht. 
if Ney face one another, and we pe and watch, lost in 
the mystery of the thoughts that are passing between 
th 


em. 

„Ethel.“ ö 

only the lifting of the face more towards him shows that 
she has heard. ; 

“Do you believe me guilty? Do you believe that I am 
a murderer 22 

It is only a w „ but it thrills us. Where have our 
sophistries gone, where are our deductions, when compared 
=e love of this woman who stands like this before the 
world? 


aS 
Je 


DEATH. 
We know that Astray Marsden was sentenced to death, 


because it was the duty of the judge to do so. More we 
cannot say. 
we knew what — would bo. 


Wo went to the last day of tho trial feeling 
We left it doubting, 


wondering, 


The emotion of the moment is passod, Lut now as we 


write, we wonder still—wonder and u: o perplexed. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Darrext Mawes 4 Fresu Discovery. 
Ir was the morning after the greut sensational trial, and 


Herl, eit Darrent sat at his breakfast in the coffec-room of 
the Green Dragon Hotel at Exeter. 


The table he had selected was a small one by the window, 


| and he sat there neglecting his breakfast, and moodily 
| 


staring out into the strect. 


Then he began his meal, but 


his appetite seemed to have deserted him. 


Ci Fair and effect, and he drauk his coffeo and pick 
of defence | paper, only to throw it down again impaticutly as the 


\ 
\ 


rr — — —— 


Double Number of the ATHLETIC RECORD. 


“Theatrical, theatrical, that’s all.“ he muttere.l to him- 
self, us if in answer to his secret thoughts. “Done for 
up the morning 


displayed headlines caught his cye : 


THE DETECTIVE'S TRIUMPH. 
THE ESGLISW Irc. 


ASTRAY MARSDEN CONDEMNED. 


EXCITING BCESE IN COURT, 


The headlines jarred upon him. Why? The detcctive’s 
triumph. It was a triumph; everyono said so, and yet 
never had he succeeJed in a case that had left behind such 
an unsettled feeling—such a degree of uncertainty and 
doubt as to whether he was right after all. He 
could not understand it himself. Everything had seemed 
to be as clear as daylight, and the judge and jury, aye, the 
vor spectators, had shared the view that his deductions 
1 ‘ 75 him to form long ago, that Astray Marsden was the 
eulprit. 

All for effect,” he muttere] again to himself, his mind 
still on the ſ nal ecene in tho court, with the last ray of sun- 
light falling full on the woman's face, as she avowed before 
all her unalterable belief in the innocence of Astray 
Marsden. Theatrical, that was all,” and yet somehow he 
could not shake off remembrance of that final scene. Whether 
5 was acting or not, it had mado a deep impression on Herbert 


“Shonldn’t wonder if it has a good result for him ; rouses 
sensation and sympathy, and they get up a petition for a 
reprieve. It’s a clever dodge.“ te 
shake his own doubts, and yet he could not 
that there was no collusion in that last scene of all. Stil 
it is best to try and delude one’s conscience at such times as 
these. Dull it, stifle it if it wants to speak and disturb 
that supremely happy feeling of self- satisfaction thet is so 
pleasant to experience. 

To be emotional in this nineteenth century is to be weak, 
or worse than anything, old-fashioned. If something 
happens in the course of one's daily life that is keen and 
painful enough to wring onc’s heart, the formula is—yive 
sympathy a stunning blow and call the whole thing “a 
dodge,” and then go on with life exactly as before. Yes, 
that is the wiser, the better, and very frequently the cheaper 


way. It’s only ad „that's all, pass on and forget it. 

Having ste omg the dramatic deno1ement of the 
trial as “a dodge” im sufficiently stern .a vol ee to frighten 
away, for the time being at any fate, all his inner prom 
inga, Darrent picked up the aper again and turned to the 
leading article. Tho trial aguia of course. 

It was headed Tux Exul. isn Lecog.” Country journals 
do so love to follow the lead of their London conten) oraries, 
and it set forth with abundant praise, the ability, the: cal. 
the acumen of one Herbert Darrent, detective. Set it forth 
in such a florid, high-flown style that the subject of these 
commendations would have flushed, except that his inner- 
self ad not yet recovered from the stunning blow that had 
been dealt it by modern cynicisw. 

Then the article went on to refer to the emotional scene at 
the conclusion of the trial. A stranger sceno,” it romarl. Gl. 
“it has never been our lot to witness,” and Darrent, startled 
from his habitual composure, jumped to his feet with ax 
exclamation of surprise. 

Perhaps the compositor, engaged upon setting up that 
column of the Exxrxn 
Examingr had been 
carried away by the 
sensationalism of the 
trial, or 
something else, but in 


spacing “lead 


division between the 
word “A” and “stran- 
ger,” and the sentence 
which had so startled Herbert Darrent read “Astra nger 
scene it has never been our lot to witneas.” ; 

Tho second combination of letters “nger” might havo 
been a portion of a cryptogram, it was 80 meaningless, 
The first “Astra” had a meaning for Darrent that set 


It deals with football 


g in view of the recent agitation in the States for the abolition of the game. 


ee 


Tr gE 


o called it“ a to | 


— 


— 
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his brain wildly to work, and caused a nasfy fecling at his | facts, and the ju decided upon those facts. "To-day 1 | There were thirty-one; a rod pawn was miss ng. He 
heart. 8 come to you 2 — 1 feel that one of those very facts is the red pawn he had taken from his beside 
. It was a strange coincidence that the leading article on | weakencd, and its weakness weakens the whole chain.” the others, it was a fac simile, there could be no question 
the trial should contain such a glaring error. Emotional) “ Pray goon. It is life and death to him—to me.” that it bel to the ect. Then Darrent turned his 
{ people would have called it “ the finger of Providence,” but Da:rent took a seat beside her, and drew trom his pocket | attention to t white pieces; he scrutinised the delicate 
of course it was not, it was simply the error of a compositor, the r that he had been reading that morning, work of the s embroiderei vestments, the carved 
who, Logins 7 had had too much to drink, or at any rate folding it to the leading article, said : pagodas on the of the — „the robes of 
was not at the instant thinking of what he was doing. “Miss Kingston, when Astray Marsden asked you in the king and quem. He took the white queen in is hand, 
Let us account ‘for all things naturally if we can. We wan court if you believed him | and examined the carving. Yes, a tiny piece had been 
abominate superstition in the nineteenth century, and N guilty, and you answered | chipped off, just a little fra; t of the delicate ivory 
really never care to discuss “ the finger of Providence at No; when ho asked filigree crown that rested on curling hair. He replaced 
all. awe if the pieces in the box, except the red pawn and the white 
“A—s—t—r—a. A stranger,” Darrent muttered. “Suppose queen, and, ‘taking from his pocket-book the of ivory 
old Marsden died before he could write what he intended 1 he up from tho library floor, fitted it exactly 
to! Suppose another second of life would have altered all into the part of the crown. Yes, beyond all doubt 
{ things! Why did not the defence think of that? Astray this was the set of chessmen stolen from the Grange ; and 
Marsden quaniclled with Josiah and left him, a third person where had he found them? In the house of the fiancee of 
entered, and that person was the one who committed the man now lying under sentence of death for the m . 
decd. Josiah Marsden, dying and alone, remembered. A sud. revulsion of feeling seemed to sweep over 

{ Something warned him that Astray would be accused, and 


1 he wrote what he intended should prove his innocence. No 
one can say what were the cxact words he intended to write. 
I am dying, murdered by a strange man, who forced his 
way into the house.” It might have been that, it might 
have been anything after the word “ strange,” the word 
which before he could complete, death: overtook him, and 
his very handwriting condemned the man whom he had 
tried to save. 

The more Darrent thought, the more moody became his 
reflections. Was it possible he had blundercd? Was it 
* that the nan now lying under sentence of death in 

:xeter gaol was only the victim of a series of circumstan- 
tial incidents, that he had so cleverly put together. He 
turned to finish the breakfast that he had neglected, 
but all inclination for food had vanished, and he 
pushed his plate aside and stared out of the window again, 

N and, as he gazed, there continually dinned in his cara one 
= : sentence : “ Suppose you've been mistaken { Suppose you've 
been mistaken!” 

The repetition grew simply maddening ; he could bear it 
no longer, he would retest every theory, he would retrace 
his steps, go right back to the beginning, follow every 
clue from a different standpoint, and see where it led him; 
sce if there was anything, no matter how minute, that he 
had overlooked. He turned to the newspaper once more, 
and as he 1 down the columns a chess diagram caught 
his cye—the usual weekly problem—* White to play and 
mate in two moves.” In an instant Darrent's mind was alert 

me on a new scent. 

So easy had been the trail, that he had followed, so clearly 
had it pointed to the guilt of Astray Marsden, that he had 
quite overlooked the robbery of the chessmen. They had 
seemed to have no real connection with the actual murder, 
and they had sli from his memory. Now, and it came 
forcibly back to him, he had better try and trace them, and 
find what bearing they had upon the case. He recalled how 
he had built up a theory that if he could only 
0 chessmen he would be very near achieving mate a the 

— - s game. What step should he take now? He some- 
how could not disabuse his mind of the nasty, uneasy feel- 
ing that had possessed it that perhaps he put the hemp 
round an innocent man's neck, and in three weeks time, 
proved himself to have been wrong, to have fol- 
lowed a bad theory to a false end, the noose would be drawn, 
all would be over, and Astray Marsden gone beyond recall. 

He went upstairs to bis room and took from his bag the 
odd pawn, and the piece of tissue paper containing the chip 
of ivory —his new clues.: 

It was a big, manly task Darrent was going toenter upon, 
because if he proved that the conclusions he had already 
arrived at were false, and that all along he had followed a 
false scent, he wrote for himself and his lauded ability an 
awful denunciation. If, on. the other hand, he only con- 
firmed his first theory there was nothing further to go on 
working for—beyond self satisfaction and contentment. 
Was it worth while, after all? he pondered. Why not let 
things take their course: 

He stepped out into the street and paused irreselute 
for a few moments, then suddenly making up his mind, he 
walked rapidly to the railway station and took the train for 
Bideford. 

He had decided that the first new step he must pursuc 
was to ascertain from Ethel Kingston anything he could as 
to the real relationship between Astray Marsden and the 
m man, and further, what were the grounds upon 
which old Marsden had forbidden the marriage of Astray 

with her. -Perhaps in that very refusal of consent to the 

alliance there might be sgmething that would lead him ona 

fresh scent, somethin at would dull or satisfy that 

aching that had taken possession of hia mind, that would 

‘ allay the haunting fear that perhaps, after all, he was 


ienced but little 


LG 


momentarily shaken my 


another incident that, unsuperstitious 


you now would 
could not 
my mind that justice 

He placed the 
leading article wi 
it has never been our lot to witness.” 


misca’ 


had perhaps 


her emotion as she gazed at the printed 
Darrent waited until she had in some 
her composure, and then 
„Miss Kingston, 


accident or coincidence—call 
weakened my belicf in myself, 
retest th’s case in every 


any single instance 
assumed too much, or 


answered: 
„Oh! If it only is so; if 


evidence 


yo 
“T only know that many years 
school in Exeter, my fa 
Josiah Marsden. What about, I ne 
that day until my father died, the 
enemies, and old Mr. 
k to me.” 
“Do you know anything 
Astray and the old man?” 
I only know what Astray. 
Mr. Marsden ado 
that he had no recollection of his paren 
“You do not think that Josiah 
father?” 


Remember, 
you know.” 


after the murder.” 
But he had written to you.” 
“ Repeatedly.” 
Darrent . 
further in problem. Nothing was 
had built up all along. 


wrong. ; doubt that had been with him all day. 

When Darrent reached Bideford he e 
trouble in finding the abode of Ethel Kin , for upon a 
tiny burnished plate on a door in the High Street, he 
read the name, and, underneath, the word “ Milliner.” 
How, wondered Darrent, as he stood awaiting an answer 
to his knock, would he find the woman who taken that 
unrehearsed part in the dramatic scene at the Exeter 
Assizes. Would she be prostrated with grief, and refuse to 
zee him, or would she upbraid and assail him for having so 
steadfastly pursued and convicted the man she loved, the 
man whom she believed to be innocent, and whom, if he 
were but free she had sworn before all men she would marry. 
While Darrent turned these possibilities over in his mind 
the door was o by the girl herself, who could ill- 
conceal a start o astonishment as he raised his hat. 

“You have come from him? she queried. 


broken piece of i: 
main crime that 


idea that one of these days he 


ave, long since, 
had placed the pawn 
morning, and, almost unconsciously, 
carved piece out and at it. 
Rising suddenly from the table the 
and, taking from the sideboard a san 
with mother-of-pearl and ivory, 


If you would like a magnificent drawing-room calendar ‘for nothing, 


undisturbed 


dreams: 

I might have helped to 
condemn an i t 
—but this 


. e this paper, out of 
your very words of yesterday. out of the very episode that had 
confidence in his 


nothing short of a miraculous coincidence. If you had not 
spoken yesterday, these words that I am going to show 
never have been written, 
have occurred, and it might never have entered 


r on the table and pointed to the 
the misplaced space: Astra nger sceno 


For some moments Ethel Kingston could scarcely master 
lines, and sinki 
back into her seat she covered her face with her hands. 


speaking very quictly, said : 

I have already told you 1’m not a super- 

stitious man, and I don’t believe in signs and omens, but this 
it what you wil:—has 

and has determined me to 

detail, to follow again every clue, 

nud see if I can find anywhere where the chain is faulty, 

where I havo erred, where I have 

have allowed too little.” 

‘A thankful look lightened her face fora moment as she 


you, who have so painstakingly 
| followed the clues to this awful end, should find some oe 
that should prove him innocent? 
Heaven: it must be proved. He is innocent—he is inno- 


urself and Astray ? 
while I was away at 


two were deadly 
Marsden forbade Astra y to over see or 


of the real relationship between 


told me, and that was that 
ted him when he was quite a child, and 


ts. 
might have been his 


1 do not know, Mr. Darrent ; indeed I do not know.” 
Never mind,” answered Darrent soothingly. 
me, did you see Astray Marsden between Lis 
England from Africa and the murder at the Grange? 
I am asking now to try and save him, tell me all 


“No, I had not seen him for two years until I saw him 


again. He seemed to 
different 
This woman could give him no 
further information, and yet there was still the ara. | 
His mind revie 


the clues from which he had put together the evidence ; 
those clues had all passed out of his possession now, into 
the hands of the Crown, all except the chessman and the 
. They had seemed subsi 
fitted so well to Astray 
he had kept them to himself, kept them with, perhaps, the 
might run across the 
remainder of the set, and find out what part, if any, they 
layed in the drama upon which the curtain would then 
been rung down. He recollected 
in his pocket before he left Exeter that 
he took the little 


irl crossed the room, 
it, and di 


-sudden 
Darrent. He had, he felt, been aren 1 his sympathy to no 
. Doubting his own acumen, he started on a 
mmenced to 
clusions, and yet the very first new step that he had taken had 
confirmed the damning evidence that 


ulat 

“Mr. Durrent, do you think it will help your case? Do 
you think these will prove anything? she asked, breaking 
the long pause. 

“Let me ask you a few questions before I answer.” 
pon Yes, anything von lik —anything that will help 

tray.” 

Where did you get these chessmen ? 8 

They were sent to me.” 

By whom? 

“1 do not know.” 

Was there no letter or message with them ?” 

“None,” she hesitatingly answers. 

“Come, come, you must confide the whole truth to me if 
I am to help you and Astray. When did you receive them?” 

“Two days after the murder.” 

„How? 

“They came by parcels post.” 

“ Have you the wesc still?“ 

„1 daresay I can find it; shall I sce 

„One moment. You do not know who sent them ?” 

“No; but the same morning I hada letter from Astray, 
written in London, telling me that a small box would come 
addressed to me, that I was to unpack and tuke care of it 
for him until we met.” 

“You did not know he 

“No.” : 

“You have never seen 
these chessmen before? 

6 No.“ im 

6 Astray 

ken to 
them? 

Never.“ 

“Thank you, that is all. 
You may now find me the 

per in which the box 
came, if you will.” 

While Miss Kingston 
went in search of the paper, 
Darrent calmly sli: the 
ivory queen an 
the des an = his 

et, ing 
the rest of 535 
ieces evenly in the 

x closed the lid. 
Thank you,” he 
said, as she re- 
turned and gave * 
him the 


torturing me 


innocen' 
morning I felt 
and when I 


guilt, had grown 
as I am, 


the mistake 


ing 


measure regained 


2 


had been at Norcombe ?” 


has ‘never 
you about 


Oh, Merciful 


rou think 
there is any hopes she asked. 

“T cannot tell yet, we must do our best. 
Shall I say anything to Astray for you? 
I shall sec him to-morrow.” 

“Only tell him that I 
know it.” 

„More than I do,” muttered Darrent to himself, as he 
walked towards the railway station. 


“ Now tell 
return to 


know that he is innocent. I 


be able to get no 


to what he CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue Ivory QvEEN’s SECRET. ’ 
Tueee was no train back to Exeter till late in the after- 
noon, and Darrent filled in the time with a hearty meal 
over the discovery he 
N of the 
d already 
to tho 


received from Miss Ki 
and seru 
sheet of coarse, brown paper 


ised it care- 


. It was an ordinary 
that he | with an ive address label, and a I- post docket 
across the stamps the postmark of taple, 


of the carriage, lighted a 
cigar andruminated. The train steamed into Exeter and he at 
once re-booked for Barnstaple. It was scarcely likely, he felt, 


that in the time some six or seven weeks, 


wood box, inlaid 
layed to 


ö Tes, answered Darrent, as he accepted her invitation | Darrent’s astonished a set of chessmen of whi fice clerks would remember who handed in 

I to enter. “I, have come, Miss Kingston,” he continued, | pawn evidently formed a pat . 5 oat the — 8 is dhe writing on the label, still, 

i “because to-day I do not teel quite so satisfied as Ihave | “These,” she said, “ exactly like the one you have in | he would go to the office directly on his arrival in 

j been all along about the guilt of Astray Marsden. _ | your hand, Mr. Darrent. Do you think that they may help | Barnstaple and make es. ; 

APs 2 ae yet it is due to vouxgnd you alone, that he is you, 3 may be some clue in them?” Suddenly the train p up with N were 
condemned.” A arrent, ost too overcome with surprise to answer, them at the Junction, an 7 or a 

f Tony did what was my duty. I only pieced together | slowly took the pieces out, and arranged them on the table. | quarter of an hour, with the result that when they aid 5 ; 


THE SUNDAY READER tells you how to obtain one. 
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„Woll, good night. J shouldn't wonder if you near from 


interview the post office officials that night. He triod to | me again.” And Mr. Darrent strolied down the narrow 
find the clerk. but failed. and then how to kill the twelve | p'cture gallery, with its fresh examples of vice vanquished 
hours till eight next morning becamo the problem that | and virtue victorious, leaving Mr. Kidgeway to ponder upon 


the pos ton in whi h he had so sudenly found himself 
3 and to speculate what his misplaced geacrceity on 
half of young Marsden might lead to. 


the streets and the entrance to the theatre, he learnt that The first train next morping brought Darrent to Excter, 
an S melodrama to that which wag purveyed | and, having obtained permission from the authorities, he 
to the public on his last visit was in progress. paid a visit to Astray en in the gaol. 

He found his way down the grimy ge again, and The time that had clapsed since his conviction had already 
the stern janitor convoyed his card to Mr. Ridgeway, and | had an effect upon the prisoner. He had grown very pale 
brought it back with the message from the manager t and sallow, his eyes were sunken, and deep black circles 
he would be on the stage all the evoning: but if Mr. | showed round them, telling of sleepless nights. Darrent |- 
Darrent would go in front and tee the show, Mr. — gazed at him for a few moments without speaking, and 
would see bim afterwards, and on the card was age: Astray glared sullenly back at him, and neither broke 
an order fora stall. Darrent glanced at tho writing, and | the silence. At last Astray found his tongue. 
received his second shock that day, and instead of accepting „Well, what do you want?” he growled. “ Haven't you 
the hospitality of Mr. Ridgeway, he paid his money at the | done enough already ? you want to gloat over my 


misery ? You've huntettimd down like the blood-hound that 
you are, and now you've come to glory in your work.” 

I have come,” Darrent answered, striving to keep calm in 
face of tho torrent of words with which he was assailed, 
I have come for two reasons. The first, to bring you a 
mesenge from the girl who believes in you still. 1 come to 
say that she belicves you innocent will ever believe you 
innocent.” 

“Thank God for that“ 

“That is my first duty, and I have discl:arged it, and now 
I have come to help you if I can.” 

“Help me. Hark at him—help me! Haven't you done 
enough for me already’ Haven't you put the rope round 
my neck? What more can you do, eh? 

Perhaps I can help to take it off again, if you are only 
reasonable and will answer a few plain questions.” 

“Weil, go ahead. ‘ There's one consolation that things 
can't le worse eren if you do take down what I say and 
use it in evidence against me. It won't avail now.” 

“Why,” calmly asked Darrent, “did you instigate A 


door, and 8 tho card in his pocket - book. 
With tho fall of the curtain Mr. Darrent reached the 
stage door, and a couple of minutes afterwards was in the 


s room again. 

Mr. Ridgeway motioned him to a seat, and awaited 
the commenement of the conversation, for while he could 
not deny that, ae the evidence submitted at the trial, 
the verdict had been a just one, he did not somehow feel 
over amiable towards the man who had, bit by bit, built up 

Darrent, who had great belicf in the efficacy of getting 
home the first shot, suddenly opened fire. 

“Why did mr a box of chessmen to Miss Ethel 
K „Bi. „ on the 13th January? ” he asked. 

effect upon Mr. Arthur Ridgeway was instantaneous 

and astonishing, he simply collapsed into the nearest chair 
and gasped, “ How the dickens did you know + i 

Nover mind how I know. I ask you why did you do 


7 
“I did it for Astray Marsden's sake.” rthur 


Come, come, Mr. Ridgeway, this is a little too thin— | Ridgeway to steal that box of cheesmen from the Grange 
it’s not a play you know.” and send them to Miss Kingston? : 

“Assure as Heaven's above us, Mr. Darrent, that’s the Astray gazed in astonishment at Darrent. It was uscless 
truth.” : to attempt to deny the fact since Darrent knew it. 


“Come, now,” said the dete:tive quietly, “you'd better 
make a clean breast of tho whole affair, or you may find 
you vo put yourself in a very szrious position.” 


„Because I believed they were of the utmost value 
to me.” : 
“Why?” 


“ Has Astray split?” “Old Marsden Lad always led me to believe they were. 
“Novor mind what Astray's done. You tell me your Ile had always tol l me that there was some seerct connected 
version.” with them that I must one day know. Not in his lifetime, 
“‘Thero’s not much to tell. I always liked young Marsden. | he eaid, but when he was gone, especially if he ever died 
1 told you that when you came before; I always believed in suddenly. When we were good friends und used to play 


him, an] thought him a straight-going chap, and so I do 
now, mind you,” said Ridgeway. “So I do now.” 
Jes, yea, go on,” calmly interjected Darrent. 


chess together in the old 7 the Grange lie would often 
say, as we set out the men.“ 't forget, Astray, if anything 
ever happens to me you will find a secret hidden in those 


“Well, the day after the murder, Astray came over here.” | pieces—in the ivory queen.” 

“ Yes, I know. “The ivory queen” 

“Looking scared and white, and begged and prayed. me “The white ivory queen. When I am gonc, Astray—and 
to over to Norcombe the first thing the next morning, I may go suddenly. one never knows 5 

to pretend to Dobson, the constable there, that I was a „He said that? 

detective, and get him to give me a box of ivory chessmen “Yes,” he said. “Why should I lie now? ‘When Iam 
from the library of the Grunge. I was to say that Scotland | gone you will find a secret in the ivory queen that will 
Yard thought they were connected with the murder.” explain all that I dare not tell you now,’ that’s what he said 

“Well, you did, ch?” many a time.” 


And so after the murder you got Arthur Ridgeway to 
impersonate a detective from Scotland Yard, and obtain 
those chessmen for you and then send them to Bideford, 
“eo you thought they would be safe.” 

“ Yes.” 8 

„And you do not yet know the secret? 

“No, how could 1? You tracked me down at once, 
arrested me in London, and I’ve never been fres an instant 


I refused at first, but Astray e me; he told me 
it might be a matter of life and death to him, and that he 
must have those chessmen before anyone came from 
London. He said I was the only man who could do it, and 
the only one he could trust. I was an actor, and could 
og el fe could make up so that I should never 

„ and Id only have an idiot of a constable to 
deal with. He swore to me that he was innocent of the 


murder, and I believed him.” since.” 
280 you went over to Norcombe and got the chessmen? “Why did you never mention it at your trial?“ 
“Yes.” „What good could it do? It had nothing to do with the 


murder—leave me, leave me to myself, I've sworn to you 
that I am innocent—what’s the good—you do not believe it. 
I’ve told the parson here I’m innocent, he does not believe it ; 
all he says is ‘ Ropent, repent. I am sick of it all; I'm 
condemned, and I’ve got to suffer. For Heaven's sake 
leave me in peace until the end comes! 

And despite all Darrent's offorts to get him to talk, 
Astray Marsden would not open his lips again, would not 
utter another word, but sat glum and taciturn, staring into 
space with eyes that saw nothing; unless it was the ghastly 
outlines of a scaffold with a bang, rope. 

Finding it. useless to linger, Darrent left the gaol, and 
returned to his own room at the Green Dragon Hotel, and 
having locked the door, 
carefully examined them. The pawn was cut out of one 
solid piece of ivory, with the exception of the flat base, 
which, with a dexterous twist of his strong fingers, Darrent 
unscrewed. There was no mystery about that, and he laid 
it on one side, and picked up the ivory queen. The 
little statue stood about three and a half inches high, and 
the base had a diameter of about an inch and a half, and 
formed a small circular platform upon which the figure 
stood, the flowing robe reaching to the edge all round. 
Gripping the base, Darrent twisted it to the right, und 
the figure unscrewed, revealing a long narrow cavity 
running the whole length of the body, into which, R 
rolled up, a scrap of parchment had been pushed. Wit 
the of his penknife, he carefully withdrew the 
little scroll, which was about an inch long by two inches 
wide, and spread it out before him. It was covered with 
very small writing, and although the ink was comewhat 
faded, he made out without much difficulty the following 
inscription : 2 
“When the full moon shines through the centre pane of 
red glass in the top of the library window, its track along the 
floor will reach at midnight a knot in the wood ; measure from 
that knot Aft. to the west and 8ft. to the north, which will 
reach to the wainscct then measure Gft. up the wall to the 
carved scroll and pull forward.—J. M.“ 

Three times Darrent read the paper through. What could 
it mean? What mystery was there hidden behind those 


“Well, you did it cleverly, Mr. Ridgeway, but it was not 
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22 a0 clever to address the box in your own handwriting 

Miss at Bideford.” 
“J gent it there because I refused to keep them in my 
and that was the address Astray gave me; but 
the dickens you found it out 
© Never mind how. I did. Now, Mr. Ridgeway, do you 

_ know anything further f 
Nothing, upon my soul.” 


If you discover any discrepancies between the text and the illustrations in this stoov. 


took out the two ivory chessmen, and 


dark oak-panelled walls in the dreary library at the Grange ? 
Was there some guilty secret stowed away that old Marsden 
had hidlen all through his life, but had wished when he 
was dead that Asteny should know? Was there possibly 
some clue to the real murderer? Something that should 
tell an avenger where to search for old Marsden’s cnemy - 
the deadly enemy that had struck the murderous blow? Or 
was there some con- 
cealed wealth lying 


? 


behind that pane! 
for which Josiah 
‘ Marsden been 
. murdered? If he 


for that wealth, 
those who had killed 
him knew where the 
treasure was 
» hidden, and no 
doubt had stolen it 
already. It was use- 
less to speculate, he 
must go back to 
Norcombe at once, 
follow out the instructions of the 
parchinent, and see what was the 
result. And so once more Darrent 
took train for Barnstaple, and once 
more covered the seven miles to 
Norcombe. 

“Now,” said Darrent to himself. a 
alone he entered the library at the 
Grange ; “I'm not going to wait for 
any hocus-pocus of moonlight and midnight, [in jurt going 
for this ornamental scroll work, and if there’s a bit of it loose 
I'll tind it, and what's behind it too.” In the gathering 
dusk he took a rule from his pocket and measured ft. 
from the ground onthe portion of the wall not covered by 
the bookcases, and found that that was exactly the height 
of the ornamental scroll work on the panelling, Then, with 
u portable electric lamp und a large magnify ing Fluss. he 
carefully examined the carving. Presently he cue to a 
picce where a join in the wood could be discerned, and 
pulling it forward a pinel some Sin. or 10in. long came 
with it, disclusing a narrow space behind, in which hiy is 
small leather-covered volume. Durrent took the bock out 
und pushed back the panel; then seating himself in en 
of the corners by the ſireplace proceeded to r a 


JOSIAH MARSDEN'S DIARY. 


Pants, Oct. 8th, I871.--Back in my hotel at last, uel now 
Lean pause and think of what [have gone throush in this 
accursed city, Paris, the City of Light. Bai! Maris, thes 
City of Death. 

Was it-funcy or did cach passer-Ly hun me as T waked 
through the deserted streets this morning? Did they sce 
murder ind eye? Tie coming brand of Cain upon my 
forehead ¢ st’ nie write clearly what has befallen me, so 
that if it should ever chance that this is read, it may speak 
in my defence; it may show, at least, that I am not an 
assassin by chvice, but by circumstance. 

Who can eay what guides us to our fate? Tf there had 
been a sent at the Opera to-night T should nat be what Lam 
now. But the opera is a great succes:, there was not a seat 
to Le had, and go I strolled about until 1 lost myself in the 
labyrinth of squalid streets and alleys on the South side of 
the river. Suddenly a scream broke ont upon the night tue 
cry of a woman proveeding from a house in darkness, eave 
for un upper story, where a beam of light cut a pathway 
through the blackness. It would have been well it I had 
passed on unhecding, but without thinking I rushed to the 
entrance. It was open, and I sped up the shaky staircase 
and pushed open a door upon the third floor, Not a light, 
not a sound. I paused irresolate, and then felt the cold 
barrel of n pistol against my temple. A dozen hands held 
me powerless while my arms were tied to my sides. 

“Who is it?“ I gasped 

“Shoot, you fool, shoot! „ A man replied, aud I gare 
myself up for lost. 

“It is u pig of an Englishman,” one growled: and then 
there arose a subdued mutter of voices in Geruun which I 
could not follow. 

“Why did you come here? some one a.ked in Fr · neh. 

„I thought I heard a scream.” 

“You're a spy!” 

“Why don't you shoot instead of talking?“ 

What's the good of that? What are we to do with the 
body +” 


Once more the consultation was held. Now and zgzain I 
caught a word in French, but inost of the language was in 
German, with occasionally a sentence in un unknown 
tongue. Perhaps it was Russian. 

And all this time I was sceurely bound, wiri: not a 
glimmer of light to show me who my assailants were. Tha 
consultation became more excited, and then at last it 
subsided into grunts, aud someone addressed ine again. 

“You have put yourself into this ) 0sition, he said, 


spenking in French with a forcign twang, “ by interfering 


in other people's business. You will be Allowed to depart” 
—my heart beat wildly-—“ when you have becuiue one of us.” 
“ Who are you?” 

«That will not concern you if you were born under a 
lucky star. If not, you will have cause to know. We are 
about to draw lots with an object.” 

The pistol barrel touched my temple again. 

“Will you share in the drawing or say gaod- bee to 

15% 

„Whut do we draw for?“ I gasped in terror. 

“To decide who shall kill the daughter of a traitor. We 
never kill the culprit himself. Our revenge is more 
ingenious. We leave him to the last. Do you consent to 
become one of us in this lottery ¢” 

“No,” I faltered, and then cre the word had left my lipa, 
so strong is the lve of life, 1 relented, and gasped: “ Ves.“ 

“Then drawe’ 


turn to the footline on page 404. 
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A boz placed underneath hand, and again a voice broken, despairing, : for death, 
cried: * Draw.” T thrust in my hand and drew out a small had is gone. All that I valued lost. Let death ecm 


marble. 
“You have had a fair chance,” the same voice said, “ you 


of light a „ an man 

his hand 2 that circle, and opened it. 

1b b whit, white’ e my bead 
it as my 

124 it burning oy i ben L light, & rolled forth— 


“When you have earned your admittance you will be 
one of us,” the spokesman said, and then I was conducted 


b 


e tho piteh dark stairs and thrust out into the 2 the S 
I gazed around to locate myself, and at last found my — 
way back across the Seine and to my hotel. 1 cannot CHAPTER IX. 


3 the events of the night, I am too ill to realise 
them. 
It cannot be true! It is too horrible! 

Oct. 10th.—It is true! Pinned on the coverlct of my 


was | M heart is filled with hatred, a hatred deep and time in working back upon his clues, to find a 
police you will be that will Keop mo alive until it 9 vos a Siren at of e n nga on ery of te 
i on 8 80 
I can write no more. | to tho Grange, we * happy cottage ; Shed: wan mig — — — 
Seen the woman whom I| Business called me to Paris. If I did not the law as a 6 on 
1 1 ye dealt of the creme fer which “he wae now con- 
. Iwas remember now how she clung to me and begged me to let it demned to death ? It seemed to Darrent so wild, so out of 
her, and remember her! pass; but man is human after all, and human nature says: ee fe a ot century, that.a man should be 
close to her box. | “Get money,” and I went. unted to death by a secret society, of which he knew 
watched | Went and was discovered. I knew it, I saw the man nothing. 80 out of place in life—only suited for the pages 
nobieed it. | start. He spoke to me. I recognised his voice, and he of a sensational novel. 
looked kindly upon me; she did not, | mine. I was back in the past, and the past was alive He had hada lengthy interview with the authorities, but 
had been marked for slaughter | again. they had not been overcome with the idea of any mis- 
1 dared not go back to Scotland, but came to London, carriago of justice having taken Pi, de Ne quilt of 
gazed into 3 of the way. ‘The past ever with me, | every of evidence’ nee ‘polated to. the: gulls of 
1 age ‘and ey eee — — 
ho made . as 
1 2. Fook! in diary—justice did not 3 
vag ord 9 — ve the short Vine at his 
use. 
. to find the man, and justice would be satisfied. To 
murder Darrent, who now-earnestly: in ‘the-imnocence of 
1 en e fight between bret and the 
de Lanez. law. permission 
itself is Astray whenever he chose to do so,and now sat watching bint 
5 e ————— weighs 
m eave an a ; 
her. But how? 8 a deep sigh as he 
5 Langan 2 55 e 1 5 1 ee “Then he was my father? 
Throwing aside a flying v Darrent n head. 
Scotland, and saw her—saw for the last time. “ Hounded life, hounded to death because he 
A month ago I I went again, arrived to find the house deserted, only a | would not do the biddings of a gang of assassins! It’s 
knew her not, 8 upon the table: terrible—too terrible to My mother lured away 
to-day she has owned 2 o to London by the ten o clock train.—Jos ian.“ and murdered, my father, stabbed his own house, a 
with the She had gono, and that is ten years ago. Ten years I | Cefenceless old man, for what? Bloodthirstiness alone. 
of innocence | have spent in searching—searching in vain, and 1 have | But I will be revenged. We know now where to seek for 
—that she loves me. | come home now to await the end. the assassins. ‘Where to look for the hand that struck that 
Loves me — Josiah Tho boy—my boy—I have brought to the Grange, | fatal blow. In the remnants of that gang we shall find my 
—one brought him here five years ago, and now I live for him | father’s murderer. That must me from the 
worth abhor ht- bay oe 1 . ) 8 13 Ledgers 
0 Again t was a blank page diary. I never pause un 23 e man who struck 
world is a dream, Kur dn anen, June, 1804. I dun calmer than I have been it. It isin Paris we shall 


Oct, 31st.—I havo received another note from the | for years. I am revenged—a life for a life. I set out 
azsassins—pinned on my coverlet, as before. They call me | for Paris, not this time to hunt for her, but to demand the 
„Comrado now, but show impatience, and eay I must earn 1 forfeit—a life for a life. I gloat over it. Only 
admittance within the next fourteen days. Kill her, and 


earn admittance. Good, and.I will follow when te have released me. 
Nov. 2nd.—It has been a terrible day. I havo told her How is it possible that such a eociety could 
everything—told hor my h: —and we. have exist? What are ita ? ‘What are its secrets that, 


what to do. She trusts me. will quit Paris suddenly, 
Jeaving it to me to follow when I can without drawing 
those fiends upon her, and we shall bé married. I have 
seen her father ; he consents. 

Nov. 4th—I have fooled them. A half-written note 
urging her to moet me in an unfrequented part of Paris, 
which I intentionally left in my room, drew attention from 
her for ono night, and she has left Paris to wait for me in 
London. While a mau was dogging me as I walked, she 
was faraway. P. they will themselves upon 
me, but I care not. She is safe and-well provided fon 

Nov. 10th.—I have heard from her. She has. —— 
through London, and is staying in Scotland, where I know 
she will bo safe. 

Nov. 25th.—Her father was discovered shot dead in Paris 
this morning. I dare not toll her. Who will be the next? 
Who is this nameless ? What is their purpose? I 
dare not stop here. I am overcome with dread at every 


dead—dead my own hand. He shrank back when 
first we met. He saw his doom in my eye. He could use 
the knife, and so could I. I think I as I felt that 
blade go straight to its mark. I suppose I am mad, but I'm 


reven 
To and back ina week. What luck td have met 
him as 1 did. More than a year.agoaince Astray Icft—left 
because I would tell him nothing of gh om He was 
always. asking: what mystery there was his life. 
Always flying into a paesion Lecause: I wouldn’t. tell him. 
all. I was a fool to let him know there even was a mystery, 
and he’s a fool not to see in my every action I try to guard 
his life. I should like to see him once- more—see-him_and. 
tell him he can the girl he wants ta I've been hard 
and.cold ever since the day my wife was lured away. I've 
everyone till Tm hated by all. They don't think 


tions, ch, Russian, German, and every other nationality. 
Your father, unfortunately, became suspected, and they 


2 


shoulders. 

“Yow're.so full of your father that you have forgotten 
‘your own peril,” he remarked. 

„My own peril!” Astray-exclaimed. 

“Yes; the authorities do not look on that diary as a 
complete establishment of your innocence. Mind you, I 

you will be reprieved, but, unless I can discover 

more, I m afraid your actual release is a long way: off.” 

215 doe t n 5 P 

2 oes no ve for Paris to 
more evidence. To test ae 
what is set down in this 
‘diary, and then to bring 
the chosen member of 


„ always watched, mg 4 
heart aches to see her again, but I dare not, for with me 


MansniLi. xa, May 20th.—Free! I can scarcely realise it. 
There has been a terrible railway accident, and the one who 
8 ede apie ‘ in 1 mang! 

y tho poor w h, as I saw him torn led 

the fearful chaos. 3 out of that 
train load, and I, one of them. Good-bye to horror, misery, 
and concealment. To-morrow morning I leave for London 
by sea, and let them find me, if they can. 

Epixzunon, June 30th. — What ef diary. I ought 
to recommence to-day and write in ove all gold and silver, 
with a white silk cover, embossed with a blossoms. 
But why should I write at all P- Let me olose the book, and 
forgetting all the past live only in the happiness of the 
a, It isan ugly dream, let me forget it, and clese the 
or ever. 


(Here there was a blank in the diary, and then in 
darker ink it went on) : Pee l 
Tae Grance, Norcomse, May, 1884.— have come home 


the law does not want to 
lose its grip of its victim 
unless another is placed 
zeny for its vengeance. 
I will not detain you. 

oven my own son—to sharo my misery. If he knew, his | Go.” 
soul would go out in pity to his mother. I am mad, for I 
should be lions even of that. But no, I feel softer, a 
better light breaks in upon me, after these years of misery. 
tt why x tere 8 secret ; why I = 

it to my pas grave to eternity. 

lee found sympathy in my N ago, if 1 had |! 
obeyed the promptings of my heart. t for his sake I 
have kept it to myself. He shall never know. Let him live 


With a hearty hand- 
shake, a promise that 
“ 92} would yet be right,” 
Darrentieft Astray Mars- 


A week passed before 
Exeter, and then he arrived by: the 


Turn to page 307. There you will find particulars of a football competition, the like of whieh you have never seen before. 
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instead of alighting went on to Barnstaple and took a fly | The girl left Paris, so did your father, and tho whole affair 
asked for became a good after-dinner story—how they fooléd 


of Josiah Marsden, and learning it, mado his But the tracking through Europe? 

to peti weet be ae about -an-hour, with a “Your father’s faagination ph It nover existed. 

was upon his face and returned to Exeter. This is the cruel point. Ee Ee ee ks 
morning was oolings of a 


. aroused from his by the | jote. Can’t you imagine the man who thought 
entrance of the ve, and in a moment was on feet | he was being shadowed Europe, that the day wut 
and his hand. inevitably come when a sharp thrust would end Ins life. 

« last, Darrent,” he exclaimed berate “I | In every shadow he saw an assassin, in every fave a spy. 
thought I should be done for before you returned. en me | Tho fear was always in his mind that perhaps he would not 


at once, have you found him?” seo that ovening's sun set, that be had entered upon his last 

. Darrent shook his head, and Astray sank back into his | day. Kept from the woman ho loved for fear of carrying 
boat. to her, always on the alert, always suspicious, 
“Then you have been unsuccessful ?” always with the fear of death hanging over him, to a sensi- 
“Not r,” Darrent replied, “but things have | tive man there could be only one ending. He lost his 
turned out very differently to what I expected. I reached | reason: lost it hopelessly ou the day he heard of your 

Exeter y afternoon, but went on to Norcombe and | mother’s death.” 

t Gadsden, who acted as your| “Of her death?” 

“Yes, her death. She dicd suddenly, and lies buried 
Astray nodded his head. in a country churchyard near Kintore. The churchyard of 
“That visit was to settle the last point in connection with | the village where he hid her, from the fear of their enemies.” 

my journey to Paris. Look at the page of the diary headed © But the abduction told in the diary?“ 

June, 1804, you'll see what it says. ‘I set out for Paris, „That account was written after her death. Haunt d by 

this time to hunt for her, but to demand the scriptural | the dread of assassination they lived apart after his visit to 

forfeit—I have killed him Paris, he coming down once or twice in six months for a 
bg enough,” Astray cried, “ that is the part of the day. I heard this — of the story frm the rector of the 

book haunts me; he died a murderer, murdered.” village. Your mother fell ill and died suddenly, very sud- 
“T have killed him,” Darrent calmly continued, mur- | denly; no one knew where to send for your father, and she 

dered him!“ was buried. 
Herbert Darrent paused impressively, and leaning towards “Two days after a telegram came to your mother asking 

a: said ; “That is not true.” her to come to London. No answer could be sent, and so 


7 they waited for him. The rector broke the news to him 
Your father F 


4 


has since repeated the story to me. Told me how your 
ten years. His mind was | father listened without a word, walked to the churchyard, 
unhinged, he yearned for that man’s life until, in his — at the grave without a tear, and then returned to the 
is all. I have told you this | house and found the telegram which he had himself sent 

i Pars. This | the day before. 


them all with doceiving him. Swore that she had 
but had been lured away, 
next? Who nameless gang? What is their pur- | that they were all a party to it, and 
— I dare not stop here.’ To mo it was obvious that | that she had been murdered. Swore 
was the first step in the solution of the mystery, and | that ‘a life for a life’ should be the 
an easy one... The records of the French police put me in | only object of his existence, and left 
possession of the whole of the facts connected with that | the village with madness in his eye, 
murder, but they turned out to be 1 to what I | foaming for revenge. That is tho 
ed, de Lanez, was discovered | whole story. Your mother sleeps in 
shot but —Darrent again paused— there was no | her grave, your 

J father has been 
ht his cashier red-handed in | murdered, but by no 
but before they had time to | gang of assassins, for 

vo the man turned on him, shot him dead, and fied. none existed” 
“He was captured next day on the outskirts of the city, “No gang of 
tried, condemned, and guillotined. He died confessing assassins,” Astray 
was a just one, for Lanez had been the | cried, rising to his 
of masters. There was no other record of a murder of | feet, and struggling (2 
a man named de Lanez in that year or any other year.” with rage; No gang 


Faris thie marsing, { dave pot tell ow. Who will be the | not 


“ But the mystery?” of assassins? when 
“There is no mystery.” ; _ | they drove a man to 
“The assassins?” madness for the 
„There are no assassins, and never were.” { satisfaction of their 
“The gang? | own humour. My 
“There is no gang.” bitterest curse be on 


„My brain reels. I cannot understand. What does it each and everyone 
mn?” ; who had a hand in f 
„Listen. On October 8th, 1871—I am indebted very much | the torture of my father, and blight what yet remains of 
to chance for ever having been able to put this peculiar his life. For each and everyone who took a 1 55 in that 
affair together -a party of students were carousing in a night’s devilment shared in the murder. They rebbed 
ouse in one of the worst quarters of | him of his reason, and left him an easy prey to the one 
Paris. They were a devil-may-care lot, and one or two who took his life.” : 5 
were wanted by the police. Not for anything very serious, “The murderer is yet to be discovered,” Darrent 
mind you—for a drunken brawl, perhaps, ora little over. | answered qnietly. “We have found nothing from this 
exuberance after a students’ ball. The gambling was at its diary, and we must begin at the beginning again—and 
t when suddenly they heard the sound of a man | time presses.” . 
is ne The light was extinguished, and they “ What do you mean by time presees? The law dare not 
held their and waited. Then the man burst into the hang mo in the fave of the statements in that diary. I 
| shall be released in a few days, and then together we will 
, seek the murderer, and never rest until he 1s brought to 
they were a hare-brained crew, an justice.“ 
lot of practical jokers, an apr sq set of We will hope for the best.” was all that Herbert Darrent 
lishman. could say as he shook Astray’s hand and left him. 
it to his comrades, and it was with a — 
roar of merriment. They were to pretend to CHAPTER X. 
HERBERT DARRENT Proposes a Toast. 
secret society. Make him take his chance with them, and Hersert Dargent had left Astray buoyed up with hope. 
Ufo. Do you follow the story? Together they had gone page by page through old Mars- 
Go on.” den’s diary, and together come to the conclusion that 
Your father was that man, Astray, and his disposition | here at last was something like the truth. ~ 
face danger. As you made Astray was exultant in what he called the full establish- 
fled from yonr accuser, he made a mistake | ment of his innocence, but Darrent’s enthusiasm was a little 
defy them. He accepted the 1 and less pronounced. He recognised that while there was un- 
drew for the life of a woman. They began as a joke, they | doubtedly much in the diary that was true, there was also 
to . much that revealed nothing but the wanderings of an 
men.” enfeebled intellect, and that in any endeavour to get the 
If he had refused to carry out the scheme and dared senjonce passed upon —— mce Ofice where 
take his life, the 1 have been turned up, | be greatest difficulty to persuade the Home Office where 
that the cold barrel against his | the truth ended and imagi tion commenced. i 
temple was only a short poker, and would have been invited Marsden dreamt that he killed his Ar man 
the evening with the lightest-hearted lot of | who dogged his footsteps through Europe, and chroni- 
Paris. But he did not defy them, he agreed to | cled as a fact in his diary that he had done so, when it 
could be conclusively proved that at the date sct down he 
pretended to. Any man would have done the } had not been away ie Nercombe, it was equally possible 
that the final entr „tho one that said that Astray had been 
kept up the joke, one or two were well con- | and gone, might also be regarded as the outcome of adream, 
introduced him to a set of people, and nt was bound to own this possibility to himself— 
hey va irl was chosen for the a girlso pretty | although he now thoroughly believed in the innocence of 
knew the blackest-hearted, foulest-minded brute | the man—that Astray might have returnod. 
raised a finger es her. Then they sent He felt that Astray was innocent ; pal yet if Astray had 
to not committed the murder, who had? Was it a etranger, 
“Murdering him by inches,” Astray cried, trembling | perhaps a tramp, after all? 


with suppressed rage. “Goading him to . A It would be hard, very hard, to make cool-headed, red- 
§oke—they must have been a merry crew, ! Goon, | taped Home Office officials believe that a man who had been 
what more?” stabbed had in the throes of death written: “I am dying, 


“There is no more. Presently they tired of their joke. | murdered by a stranger.” 


Have you seen Unele Will’s page in THE SUNDAY READER, boys and giris? 
a pretty pictures, and splendid prizes, all for you. 


Then his reason left him. In a paroxysm of madness he 


Why should he? That was tlie uestion that perplexed 
Darrent? Why? To exonerato his son, with whom he 
had quarrelled that night, in caso he should be accused. 
Hum, it was possible, when one joked at it in that light. 

Perhaps that construction placed · the , together 
with the diary, might have some effect * the Home Uffico 
authorities; anyhow, he could but ry. Hiseffurts had con- 
downel Astray Marsden, and now his duty was to obtain 
tho release of Astray, and then tha they would search 
until they brought the real eulpri. .. justice. 

In the midst of these reflections-—dubious and anxious as 
to what the ultimate result would bo- Darrent was inter- 
rupted as ho sat by the fire in his own room at the Nine 
Bells at Norcombe by a rapping at tho · lor. 

“Come in,” he cried, and Constable Thompson entcred. 

„Well, Thompson,” he excliimed heartily, for he had 
taken a fancy to the young constable,“ what can I do for 
you 2” 

Constable Thompson was evidently ill at caso; he shifted 
awkwardly from one fvot to th» other, and twisted the strap 
of his helmet nervously between his fingurs. 

„Sit down, Thompson mak yourself at home.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“ Now then, come, what is it?” 

5 4 suppose you'ro going back to London for good, sir, 
now ” 

“Oh, I see, you desiro promotion, eh? Want me to saya 
word at headquarters? I II be delighted.” 

“No, it’s not that; it's about the trial, sir.” 

= 8 wel what is it on 5 aa 

8 ——7 “an ompson hesitated again. 

“Do 1 feel what, man? Go on. go on.” 

“ Well, do you feel you’ve got the right man ?” 
we 1 Marsden is condemne I. Is that all you've got 

8a) > 

« No, sir. I’m not blaming you for any mistake, because 
you've only put this and that together; but there has been 
a mistake, sir.” 

„Well, if that's the case, we'll <a out just as easil: 

„Darrent Sante 


as we put him in. Now then, my 


rising and clapping his visitor on the shoulder, “ you didn’t 
= to = 1 e oo baler more 1 
now ? „ have a drink,” and he poured out a couple 
ara ise ert * l 
respects, sir.” 

“Thank you. Now then.” 

„Wall, sir, of course, I’m not a detective like you are; 
but I’ve read a lot of detective tales, I'm very partial to 
them, and—er——” 

“Well?” ; 

„Ivo always found in them that detectives took such 8 
lot of notice of footmarks, and—er—well, you didn’t.” 

The footprints were ébliterated, trampled out by a pack 
of idle fools, who had nothing better to do than stare 
through the win ‘ows, and fancy they could see ghosts, long 
before I got to the Grange.” 

„Well, sir, I saw them when they were fresh.” 

“Yea, what were they like?” 


“I took this copy, Thompson said, pulling a piece 4 ——5r»— 


paper from his pocket, “ it’s the exact size.” 
rrent snatched the paper and excitedly examined it. 
Toe tips—heel tips—hob-naila, “ Confound it, a yokel!” 

And there rang through Darrent’s brain as plainly as if 
the man were standing beside him, speaking the words: 
„And the 'strodinary part of it was that I got up in the 
mornin’ and twenty of them cowa was froze.” : 

“ Why have you kept this to yourself all this time?” 
Darrent sharply asked, turning on the man. 

“Well, you were so mighty cucksure, I thought you 
would have thought it impertinence for me to have tried to 
show yon anything,” the other retorted with some amount 
of irritation. 

Darrent bit his lips, thoroughly annoyel; he rememe- 
bered how he had taken a curious delight in beige 
and surprising this novice, and he had been caug t in his 
own trap. 

“Thompson,” he said, after a moment or two, “ you're 
quite right. I was an idiot, but we aro together on the 
right side now, and I’m going to save Astray Marsden.” 

*. That being so, sir, I’m sorry 

“Nothing to be sorry about, my lad, but you should 
not have given way to temper; it might have been bad for 
Astray. Never mind; leave me now, and we'll soon have 
him out of gaol, and put the right man there instead.” 

“ Suppose it was that thickheaded yokel,” Darrent mused 
as his visitor departed. “ Well, stranger things have 
happened. Couie in, come in. What is it?” 

A letter for you, just come, sir.” 

“Thanks. IHIum— London postmark.” 

The contents of the note caused him to start to his feet 
in surprise, 

“ Astra is something towards ‘ Astray,’ and so it is towards 
stranger, ho read, and that was all. 

Then someone else had caught on to the same idea as 
himself. Someone who was afraid to sign his name—some- 
one perhaps—he gasped, as the idea struck him, someone 
who did not mind killing an old man, but had enough 
conscience left not to let a young man suffer for the crime. 
A clue at last to the actual murderer. 

Turning again to the pencilled copy of the footprint, 


| Darrent gazed at it carefully; three of the hob-nails were 
missing from the sole, just behind the toe-piece. He shook 


his head. No, it was not a yokel’s boot after all, but a 
strong, well-made—he jumped up and pulled the bell. 

„Send a messenger to the police station for Constable 
Dobson at once,” he cried, as his ring was answered. 

He looked at his watch, five minutes to seven, Dobson 
would be there in ten minutes. In eight minutes Darrent 
walked down stairs. Tell Dobson to wait,” he said, and 
then out and stood in the shadow of a tree until 
the Chief Constable had arrived and entered the Nine 
Bells, and then he strode rapidly down to the police station. 
He pushed open the door, room wasempty. A pair of 
Constable Dobson’s boots stood in a corner by the fireplace. 
In an instant he had them in his hands. No nails missing 


There are some first-rate stories, easy competitions, 


4 


—~ compared with the highly-coloared one Darrent encountered 


“ * ttn | „ 
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contents, written in the same'sprawling hand us his note of 


” ejaculated Darrent, scarcely able to 


but they wero exactly the size and hape of the drawing on „Drink this, 
the paper. Bo fax 00 G00 a hed Teese satis- conceal his diaguat at tho pitiful stnte ot tne Nor ape ody fag me 
-water. “Now “To bs : 
out the note that he had received by post | handed ® glass - « Wal, sir, I guess you've had a nice long sleep. Wake up, 


and own yourself afoot I, Silas Gosnell, killed—not mure 
dered, but killed—Josiah Marsden. 

“He had been kind enough to pay me an annuity, and I 
went as usual to collect my allowance on the night of the 


murder. : 
4 The old man was madder than ever. Talked about black- 
mail and all that sort of thing, worked himeelf up into — 


— t. That sounds like Gosnell.” 
“He told me to leave it to him, and he’d make money, 
we'd —_ it, and we've been dividing it ever since. 


and 
He used to go up to the Gr: ani threaten to give the 
—— to ustio, and about hanging, until 


faintest watermark. Every drawer, 


Darrent examined minutely, but discovered to t 5 d 
reward his — 3 Then the floor, a arsden 4 ol * and then he'd say how much fury of a maniac, and suddenly went bang for me with 
hee wontel to Bese *vo had £1,165 as my share.” poker. I reeled back and my hand touched a knife. I wish 4 
£1,165 178. — hadn't, but it did. It was his life or mine. I preferred his. 


‘As to that paper, you're all been tritked. I wri te it, wrote it 
because that soft-brained asa of a constable, that old foot 
Dobson, smelt a ral. It ht the best thing was to give him 
achonce of bleeding Astray Marsden to keep him quiet. The 
idiot gave the whole show away. 

“TI thought when I wrote it, if anything went wrong * 
might be pleaded that the old man was going to write ‘a 
stranger,’ but I did not think such a brilliant young de 
as yourself would take up the case and effectually condemn an 


N excitement as he inserted the 
blade of his knife, and up it came. Nethiog Sere! Yes, 
a small parcel! In an instant it was in 

untiod only a book! Ah, but what a book! A 


= 65 
“No, sir. I saved the 17s. ad. myso f,“ Dobson mourn- 


3 . 
t of the murder I was on my round, and as 
passed the about one, I saw someone standing at 
he window. I could tell it was not Marsden, and I w: lred 
up to the door, and, as I reached there, Gosnell opened it. 


„What did he say?” 

„He said: Koop off, or I'll brain you. innocent man. 

“Well?” “Things are too hot for me. I leave for America by the 

„1 gaid: ‘It’s Dobson, and he said: „Oh, I was just gtrelesia. : 
coming for you, there's been murder done here.’ Then he “ Good-bye, 
took me in and showed me the old man lying dead on the | “Jam, my dear Lecog, ever indebted to you for your blind 
floor. Ho said that he came there to get some more money | stupidity, and so sign myself, 
out of Marsden, and as he came up to the front door a man „ Always gratefully yours, 
rushed out, nearly him ver, and took to his heels. “BILAS GOSNELL.” 
I said: ‘Then it's young Marsden, he's back.’ Well, he “The Strelesia!” Darrent exclaimed, “that’s the boat.” 
nusuered: Wo don’t want to be in this, and we'll clear out, Taking a paper from his pocket he ee eee 


tho columns until his eye caught a paragrap! 
“THE OVERDUE 5 
No news of the Strelesia has yet come to hand, and the 


greatest y 
is felt as to her 


but not the front way, in case wo run against anyone 
Come on, I know how to escape; and then 
me through the conservatory at the back of the 
G out down a flight of stops, and along a tunnel to 


“What did he say ?” 

“ He laughed, and said I was mad, and then took a paper 
from his 2 tho I gave you, Mr. Darrent, and 
said: ‘I found this in old Mareden’s hand when I went 
into the library.’” 

“ was the paper that accused Astray ?” 

„Tes, sir.” 8 


— 1 — 
it wood 
later on when the woman Gadsden fetched me, I pretended 
to take the paper out of old Marsden’s hand.” 

“You're a nice bon.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Darrent, but I did not commit the murder.” 

“Now then, come on,” cried Darrent, let's see if we can 
find Mr. Silas Gosnell.” 


the house to the 


Erg office, and 
ving sent a 
lengthy telegram 
to Scotland Yard, 


1 4 
of an Exeter bank, and a glance at the figures showed that 
Edward Dobson Had accumulated the respectable little 

dalance of £1,165 17s. 3d., which was standing to his credit. 
Darrent . the book into his — replaced the 
and stro! to the Nine Bells. 

Ho must be a wonderfully clever constable who saves over 
£1,000 without getting into some dishonesty,” he murm 
to himse’f, as he mounted the stairs and opencd the door 
of his room. Well, we shall ece.” 

Constable Dobson, a very plain and washed-out specimen 


against time 
with a venge- = — 
ance,” he mut- i a 
tered, as he tore i : 
through the night. “If the Strelesia fs not in yet, well 
have Mr. Gosne! 5 he can eat 15 5 
placard of a n paper cau; eye as 
dashed through Barnstaple: 
“Teperte WeEcK oF 4 LINEB. 
Ovxn 260 Lives Lost,” 

and his horse back upon his haunches, he jumped 
off and into the = j 

«Total wreck of the Strelesia,” he read, in glowing head- 
lines. “Fearful loss of life.” And thon: “A boat was 
apr] up in Mid Atlantic by the Majestic, having on board 

ve. of the crew of the missing steamship Strelesia, these 
being the only survivors of the ill-fated vessel.” 

Then followed the names and some brief personal 
narratives. 

Tt was uscless to proceed to Leadon, and Herbert 
Darrent returned to his hotel to find another note awaiting 
him. Another of Silas Gosnell’s mocking epistles : 

“Dear M. Lecog,—Why don't you have a look at Silas 
Gosnell’s house by the river?” 

“ Well, there's one thing in favour of the poor wretch,” 
it with the others in his 


— 


on his first visit to Norcombe, was sitting in a dejected 
attitude with his elbows on his knees and his chin resting 
on his hands, aud slowly raised his head as Darrent 


entered. 

Good evening, sir, ho said in a subdued voice, 80 
gubdued that Darrent almost pitied him. 

Good 8 No, don't rise; hold up your foot, the 

left, thanks.” In an instant he bad caught the foot, 

r oe et let it go again, while 

beon went pale to the very lips. 

“That will do. Consider yourself under arrest for the 
murder of Josiah Marden, and I warn you——” 

“My God! sr, Mr. Darrent, you don’t mean it? Pm 
innocent! l'm innocent!” 

“That you'll have an opportunity of proving to a jer. 

“J swear I am. I would not murder a man. I haven’t 
the courage.” 

“You were the ono who walked up to the Grange, and 
left by the back way to the river. Don’t lie!” 

„I won't, Ar, I won't. I did that, but I did not murder 


man, the guilty wretch had had time to put thousands of 
miles between himself and justice. 

Where does Gosnell live?” 

„At a little house opposite the Grange, on the other side 
of the river.” 

„Come on, look sharp.” 

Together they started off, and after looking in at the 
yee station for a chisel, made straight for abode of 

Gosnell. There was no answer to their repeated 

knockings. 8 : 

“Gone, curse him!” Darrent muttered. “Now then, 
prion put your shoulder to it. Go on—now together— 


With a splitting, splintering crash, the frail door gave 
2, 1 0 1 in 


their united efforts, and they stumbled into 


cottage. 
Darrent, much to the amazement of Dobson, turned on his 
made for an old writing-desk in the 


tim; on my soul I didn't, Mr. Darrent.” ting 8 1 
= Thee who did? necd for force. Every drawer had en e aidn’t Intend to iet an innocent man 
“ Astray Marsden ! been open,. an ne.“ 

«Bah? that’s all over. Don't try to shield yourself that pile of n Suffer for his crime. 8 i 

Ms . : show K 
Zhut the paper—” Mr. ~~ Oonnell bad | L in midsummer at Noroombe. There 
„Tou wrote it, you liar!” had a good clear out, mergetic clattering 
Na, no, I swear I didn’t! II tell tho truth—the whole and had destroyed 


truth, sir. I’m everything that’s bad, but I’m not a 


murderer! ” 
= Darrent made the wildest random shot he ever ventured the dust of Norcombe 
upon in his life Josiah Maraden never wrote that paper,” from his feet. 
— A sheet or two of 


he said. 
: «Then k: did, and he murdered him! bd 
“Who?” almost shouted Darrent. 


one of the 1 23 
times, and much laughter ensues. “I feel honoured,” he 
sheet or two with the | continues, “too honoured for any 


“Silas Gosnell.” a 
„What do you mean?” watermark : ‘ play of eloquence, and 
“YN tell you, all, sir; I'l tell the truth; I swear I will, I of » and | 1 will content myeelf pg Agente drink the health of 

wishing my friend, 


1 will.” 


swear 5 
« You'd better go ahead then.” 
„Well, about a year and a half ago, old Marsden came 
into my cottage one night to sco me. He used to look in 
in, sir, just to talk. He liked me to tell him 


Star Diamond, and 
the pair, and 
Darrent ay 1 
full Astra; and his charming wife, every happiness 
book. UN a ae that this world can give.” : 5 


Tur Exp. 


stories about tho poli 
about the police.” handi 8 <= 5 : 
„Well, go on.” Darrent a note he PR te CERTIFY that the premium in tof 
wel aid me that bod murdered oman” a nolo ad | oEARATY Poze tobe epi oor idee ad ordi 
2 Bald he d been over to Paris, lured him to a quiet place, | I T 75H (eg W'RRRLY fo tnewred. with te 
0 8, ry { 2 perscri 3 7 
and stabbed him to the heart.” a 2 55 N 85 h 20 
Lese. Well?” desire 7e Mer c 
“I didn't know what to do, so I asked Mr. Gosnell.” or, for the eaten “al 
awe: aa ; that, eren himself, 
W. ini tm talking tg Eis one ore failing a better target. * r 
ool you are, Dobson. “To the emart i 
: el Wel 110 8 as ) detective in charge of the Joreombe 


“Yes, sir, he repli 
am.” 


believa l Wich a curse he tore open the envelope and-porused :the | 


Tarn to page 307. There you will find particulars of a football competition, the like of which you liave never seen before. 
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/E A YOUNG LADY.| 
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f Not very long ago the editor of one of the most artistic Parisian 
| papers—the Courrier Frangais—was applied to by despairing parents to 
i uggest a means of saving the life of their daughter, a beautiful young 
vitl, who was suffering from éne@mia of the most severe form. Our French}. 
ontemporary decided ‘that the best plan would be to refer the matter to 
ithe whole French preas, requesting his brother editors to kindly insert the 
‘uquiry, with the’ purpose of getting their readers to state what Remedy in 
amilar cases had given the best results. 


Within the space of eight days the editor of the Courrier Francais 
received some thousands of letters, which, being compiled, offered no less than 
100 remedies of different sorts; but most of the letters agreed in proclaiming 
the wonderful virtues and the prompt efficacy of the genuine Fer Bravais,” 
which it appears is beyond all question the best regenerator. 


The young lady was therefore submitted, without delay, to tho“ Fer 
Bravais” Treatment, which consists in taking before each meal, in a little 
water or wine, a few concentrated drops of this tonic, which is absolutely 
tree from any objectionable smell or taste. After a fortnight's treatment the 
girl was considered safe; she had recovered her strength, her gaiety, and her 
appetite, and her complexion was of a fine and healthy colour. This is not 
all. Following the recovery of the. young lady, who is, as mentioned, very 
beautiful, the Courrier Frangais published her picture, with a message of | 
thanks to all those who had recommended to her the “Fer Bravais.” No 


doubt owing to this publicity this young lady must have since made a very 
rich marriage. a 
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GARETTES.. 


This was truly a rather original idea, and one which was worthy of being 
called a Yankee notion. No need to say that the Pharmacie Centrale du 
Nord, 182, Rue Lafayette, where the “ Fer Bravais » is sold, was literally 
besieged during the whole following month, the “ Fer Bravais ” hottles selling 
with astonishing rapidity. . ~ 


A doctor friend of ours assures us that if a similar plebiscite were tested 


over here in and, the results would be equally favourable to the 
„Fer Bravais.” 
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1. 
Never Fails. 
N ESTAB. 23 YEARS. 
Have you a Cough? 
9 A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 
Have you a. Cold ? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE r. 
2 Try it also for f 
Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, 
for Consumption, for Bronchitis. 
“Nothing you can eay ts too gooé My wife, far gong in er ei has 


veceived more benqit from it than any other en. 
MARK JACKSON, High Street, Birmingham. 
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PNEUMATIC TYRE CONSTRUCTION! 
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ALL CYCLISTS 


SHOULD TEST FOR THEMSELVES THE MARVELLOUS 


(AMALOAMATED BEESTON) 


Unpuncturable Speed Tyres. 


The First and Only Unpuncturable SPRED TYRE ever Produced. 


The unpuncturability is produced wholly and solely by the sclentific 
treatment and construction of the Fabric. 


NO GUMMY STUFF IN THE INNER TUBE. 
NO INCREASE IN WEIGHT. 4 DISTINCT GAIN IN SPEED. 
: 2 2 ee 
THE FABRIC is LIKE SILK, BUT RESISTS ANY ATTEMPT TO PUNCTURE. 
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N owRHID OE, = ull, Full interesting Particulars on receipt of post- card 
A. Az a btw 18 Td The Amalgamated Pneumatic Tyre Companies 


LIMITED, 


140 TO 146, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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BIG VALUE FOR ONE ‘SHILLING, with a PRIZE 
. > COMPETITION FOR #100. 
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